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tae Changes in Boston Landmarks. a 


THE OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE 
BUILDING, SOON TO BE REMOVED. 
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INVITATION. 


\/isttos are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 


a visit. 
® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
Ao is likely soon to disappear by the 

destruction of the building, said to be the 
oldest. brick building in Boston, that has long 
been known as the Old Corner Bookstore. It 
oceupies, at Washington and School Streets, 
one of the most valuable sites in the business 
section, and the owners could not be blamed for 
wishing to “improve’’ their land with a structure 
that will yield them larger returns. Indeed, there 
is occasion for wonder as well as thankfulness in 
the fact that the quaint Old Corner has survived 
so long. 

The first owner of this property was the hus- 
band of Anne Hutchinson, the religious reformer 
who was banished from the colony in 1638 on ac- 
count of her obnoxious religious views. Between 
that date and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the estate changed hands eight or ten 
times, and the lot, originally half an acre in 
extent, was contracted by successive sales to 
about its present limits. The existing building 
was erected in or about the year 1712, and was 
occupied first by an apothecary. Its most note- 
worthy tenant, up to the days of the book-shops, 
was another apothecary, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
father of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

In the year 1828 Carter & Hendee set up a 
book-shop on the corner, and a book-shop it has 
remained, although several different firms have 
successively tenanted it. The golden age of the 
shop was, approximately, from 1845 to 1870, 
during most of which time William D. Ticknor 
and James T. Fields were the proprietors. 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Alcott, 
Whipple and Phillips made the place headquar- 
ters, as did Diekens and Thackeray when visiting 


the United States, and most of the great names in the pa 


nineteenth century literature are in some way 
linked with the traditions of the Old Corner. 


Speaking of state roads, a very creditable piece 
of road-building seems to have:heen done in 
the last two years between the Crawford House 
and Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. 
Governor Bachelder, his councilors and a few 
other officials drove over it the other day in 
mountain wagons, and covered thirty-two miles, 
actual driving time, in just three and a half hours. 
They found nothing to criticize, it is said, and 
pronounced the road available for safe and speedy 
coaching, as, indeed, their own experience de- 
monstrated. Peculiar difficulties must have 
attended the building of this mountain highway. 
Its successful completion warrants pride and 
invites congratulations. 


“= potatoes and few in a hill’’ is not a term 
of obloquy, apparently, when one talks of 
seed potatoes. A farmer in Jefferson, Maine, 
planted four experimental rows, three with cut- 
tings made in various approved styles, the fourth 
with tiny whole potatoes the size of acorns. 
‘The whole-potato row yielded more than two of 
the other rows, and exactly as much as the third, 
and the man who made the experiment and 
expected it to turn out as it did, says that he has 
been planting small potatoes for twenty years 
without producing small ones or “running out.” 
Such a result seems to run counter to experience ; 
but it may be worth inquiring whether the 
experience stands as it does because planters 
have followed the tradition which made their 
small potatoes useless. 


he suggestion of a log cabin for the Maine 

state building at the St. Louis Exposition 
raises the question whether we do not hear some- 
what too much of Maine as a “playground.” 
Granted, that it provides good hunting and fish- 
ing. So do New Hampshireand Vermont. Yet 
nobody ever thinks of putting forward either of 
these states as a “sportsman’s paradise,” and 
making that their chief claim to consideration, | 
and there is no more reason why Maine should 
be so written down in the estimation of sober 
and practical people. 

Tomention only one offsetting interest, Maine’s 
gigantic pulp and paper industry is surely worth 
advertising, and there are a half-dozen others— 
the packing and canning industry, for instance— 
that could easily make an impressive display. 
Leaving out of account existing enterprises, the 
industrial possibilities of the state have never 
been adequately set forth—and probably it would 
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facturer with a bank-account as it does to solicit 
In short, it seems to many 


canvass for tourists and sportsmen, in so far, at 


| least, as it overshadows the permanent interests 


of the state. At St. Louis in 1904 will be a good 
place and time to begin to advertise the more 
substantial attractions that appeal to business 
men and persons who are looking for work and 


jahome. + 


-» expert from the Department of Agriculture 
has recently visited this region with a view 
to interest the farmers in the raising of Angora 
goats. New England should be the center of the 
industry, he says, for here are sixty or more 
mills that make use of the fleece of the Angora, 
and they have to import many tons from Turkey 
because the, cannot get all they require in this 
country. ‘The expert fully confirms the reports 
of local experimenters touching the elastic and 
eclectic appetites of Angoras, and asserts that 
he can show substantial profits in sight for any 
one who may wish to undertake this kind of 
farming. Such persons would probably do well 
to address the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, and 
learn how to start right. 


pang years ago The Companion called atten- 
tion, in an editorial article, to the good work 
of district nurses in various cities and large 
towns. They are trained nurses who go from 
house to house in the poorer quarters, and 
besides caring for sick persons found there, teach 
them to care for themselves. It is one of the 
most intelligent and humane of modern charities. 
Voluntary contributions support it and provide 
its supplies. But there is one needful thing 
which:money cannot buy—old linen and cotton, 
softened by use, and therefore doubly useful for 
dressing wounds and for many other purposes. 
The Companion does not make charitable 
appeals, but it gladly chronicles this urgent 
need ; for there must be many of its readers who 
would like to make such contributions to the 
District Nursing Association nearest their homes. 
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DOMESTIC MEASURES. 


Bridget made most delicious gingerbread, and 
she was ready and willing to impart the 
receipt to any one who wished it. 


*“Sure an’ I can tell it, so twill be no throuble 
at all e said cordially to a 
visitor at the ‘oe who had praised the ginger- 
of ay, ““T’ll say it slow, so you can write it 


miss. 
i sid bowl, pe into it what 

wad | be ‘abont four gullu wid a 

good splash o’ soda an a hie ho butter 

added it. Whin that is beaten to a froth, 

miss, pe ged in as b——¥ -as will go in 
o’ moy hand, an’ 


two gullups 0’ 
Piling wathen, Stir in as much flour. as the 


‘*Blease, Bri what is a gullup ?”? asked 
the —, hum 
A gullup, mise’ >? said Bridget, with evident 
ity for suc rance. ‘Sure, an’ our little 
could tell you that. It’s herself knows 
how many gullups o’ milk goes down her 
pretty throat out o’ her glass mug that’s some- 
thing the soize av a cup, miss.’’ 
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ART BY WEIGHT. 


M: Newrich had mingled in polities and 
amassed wealth in the shoe trade. He at 
last reached the point of eminence where it 
seemed to Mrs. Newrich that a life-size statue 
of him would be a wise and pleasing gift to his 
native city. 


She went to see a sculptor whose work she 
had heard highly praised, and asked his price 
for the statue. 

“IT should wish to see your husband first, 
before making any arrangement,’’ said the 
busy sculptor. 

“I don’t see what difference that would make 
about the price,’’ said Mrs. Newrich, irritably. 
‘*T’ve told you I wanted it life size, and I’ve 
brought all his measures for the statue, and it 
must weigh from two hundred and ten to two 
hundred and fifteen pounds. He varies a little, 
summer and winter, so I shouldn’t be so par- 
ticular about that.’’ 

Institute and_Train- 
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KEEP YOUR aouer ¥ WARM 


this winter and SAVE COAL by fitting - > ap 
DOORS and WINDOWS with Ford 


Air-Tight Weather Strip. 


A perfect protection from cold, draft and dust. 

| is inexpensty ve, made entirely of wood, and L oakteake 

| fhe yest strip on the market. Send for il/ustrated book- 
Free) e want agents in each vay and offer 

= liberal terms to good men. Write t 


Charles J. Ford,222 Senior Bldg., Holyoke, Mass. 
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See large ad. 3 
We send full information Free, PORTLAND 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 


Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 




















AMATEUR PHOTOS. 


How to paint them in water-colors taught by mel. 
No preparation for sale. Furnish your own materia 

We teach only, like Lamson prints. Free illustrated 
booklet. Lamson School for Painting, Portland, Me. 








COLONIAL WOOLEN CO. 


STYLISH DRESS GOODS, 
HANDSOME WINTER FABRICS. 
Samples sent on application of 
SUITINGS and SKIRTINGS. 


Enclose 2c. for postage and we will forward ~ 
from Factory our full line Free o 





West Buxton, Maine. 











3 E PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
» sediment—will Be one mor Geccler the 
finest papers. e bottle, 
5c.; also BLT pinta ae ts. 


4 
Russia Cement Co. Siovessters, 
ocy __LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


SL PAGE'S GLUE“: 


A Druggist’s ace : 


FonDA, NEW YORK. 
As a druggist, I have sold. mere of Ridge’s 
Food in A ast si twenty. = a years than all the 
orher food ringing up my three 
dren upon V3 and I os tT consider ft say that 
ree i . a erful hood ana it the very 
best I t and Inva lid that has ever been 
produce — Witiian 8S. BRIGGS. 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet, eitanetvend 
FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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King of All Razors 


: foot Razor, guaranteed 


A per 
p its edge one 
Without honin 
and money e. ’ makes sha- 
vingapleasure,while acheap 
a ey means discom- 
fort. Price $2.00 
A remarkable comb 
French Calf—the best Razor Stropin the world. Price 
$1.00 prepaid. Kither or both sent prepaid upon 
receipt of price by John Bestgen, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 105 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are worn out with the day’s 
heat and business cares, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoon in a glass of water is a 
delicious thirst quencher and tonic that 
revives and strengthens the entire system, 
our druggist can’t supply you we will send 


anal bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. 














““Everybody’s 
GLOVE.” 


So called because it is 
adapted to So many uses. 
For teamsters, farmers, 
truckmen. For any 


horsehide. Medium 
weight, open front, full 
welted. Steam and 
water proof. “Porter 
Pull” fastener ; han- 
diest glove-fastener 
made. Look for 
“Saranac” trade- 
mark on back. If 
your dealer hasn’t 
them write us, but 
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SPICED SEASONING 


in 1867 was used simply to flavor turkey dressing. 


IN 1903 


it is used by housekeepers, cooks and chefs for 
all dishes which require a delicate spice and herb 
flavor, always uniform and correct. 


for scalloped oysters, spiced meats, croquettes of 
all kinds. 
Your Grocer sells it. Ask for Bell’s. 
The ori best. 


original, the 
THE WM. G, BELL CO., 56 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 

















Every invention and improvement that counts in the 
saving of time, fuel and labor is found in 





The HUB Range. 


The leading Cooking Schools use and recommend the 
HUB because it makes 


._. COOKING A PLEASURE. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line q Hub Ranges 
and latest advertising novelty 


SMITH é ANTHONY COMPANY, 
48-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters 


and Sanitas Plumbing Specialties. 
sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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Harlow, in his holiday morning 
costume, consisting of a pair of 
old and baggy trousers, an out- 
ing shirt and an utterly incon- 
gruous coat, with bulging 
pockets, stood by the piazza 
steps, a disreputable gray felt 
hat held in one hand. 

‘It’s nearly ten o’clock, and 
I must go down-town and get 
some nails before the stores close for the day. 
I had expected to send one of the boys, but 
Betty tells me that Herbert has gone to play in 
the golf tournament, and Jack is off to the ball 
game. If there’s anything round the house 
you want mended, now’s your time to tell me.’’ 

‘‘We want a screw for the wringer—or per- 
haps it’s a nut,’’ said Mrs. Harlow, hazily, 
her eyes fixed on her husband. ‘‘ The top is off 
the piano-stool again, and there is the arm of the 
red chair,—you’ll find it in the closet under 
the stairs,—and one of the faucets in the kitchen 
sink will keep running. Oh, yes, and there’s 
a caster broken off the refrigerator, too; we have 
to prop it up with a block of wood, but it’s so 
crooked that the water from it goes all over the 
cellar floor. Please don’t forget it, will you? 
But, David, you are not going down to the 
village looking like that? It’s really disgrace- 
ful! If any one should see you! It won’t take 
you a minute to go up-stairs and change your 
coat and put on another necktie. ’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with the clothes I have 
on?’’ Mr. Harlow looked down at himself with 
satisfaction. ‘‘Just the things to work in, good 
and easy. I’ll go on now, and you can think what 
else you want done, and tell me when I come 
back.” He stopped to take the letters from 
the gray-clad postman, who had just come up 
with the one mail of a holiday. ‘‘Here’s one 
for me from Tom. I’ll read it as I go along. 
Good-by !’’ 

Mr. Harlow, who had put on his hat, took 
it off in courtesy to his wife, as he looked back 
and smiled a last affectionate farewell to her 
from the other side of the gate. Her eyes 
watched his large form, with its firm stride, 
until it disappeared round the corner. She 
loved his little politenesses of manner to her. 

The wind touched the purple clusters of 
wistaria above her head, and shook out a 
sweet perfume from them. The grass 
round the house was close cut and velvety, 
but next door the lawn-mower was click- 
clicking busily, and the sky was as blue 
as a summer sky. 

Mrs. Harlow, slender and trim in a 
freshly washed lilac cambric gown that 
matched the wistaria, sat on the piazza 
opening her letters with the true holiday 
feeling of the suburbanite. 

Nothing whatever of interest presented 
itself for her amusement, but the mere fact 
that her husband was at home for the day 
seemed to breathe a pleasant sense of confu- 
sion and excitement that disqualified her for 
any connected occupation, in spite of the 
big pile of sewing up-stairs. 

** Any letters, mother ?’’ 

Betty, the daughter of the house, who 
had come out in a white shirt-waist and a 
straw hat decked with last year’s blue 
corn-flowers, perched herself on the end of 
the piazza. ‘‘I’ni going to the train to meet 
Sylvia, but it isn’t time yet. I’m so glad she’ll 
be here! I haven’t seen her for weeks.’’ 

‘*There’s a letter from your Aunt Kitty,’’ 
said the mother. ‘‘She says your Uncle Tom 
is going to retire from business. They want 
to take Lutie abroad for change of air. She 
must be nearly eight years old now. She’s 
been so well lately they’re afraid of a reaction. 
I can’t quite make out where they’re going 
first; it looks like Himalaya. Oh, I see! It’s 
Edinburgh. ’’ 

“It might as well be Himalaya. Lutie’s 
never had anything but changes of air since she 
was born,’’ said Betty, crossly. ‘‘How some 
people do travel! They seem to have money 
for everything, while we—well, things can’t 
go on like this much longer! I’m going to 
work and earn something just as soon as I can 
now. And Jack says he wants to leave school 
and go in an office like Herbert. It’s too bad 
to leave so much on father. Don’t you think 
he has had more on his mind lately ?’’ 

“‘T’m afraid he has,’’ said Mrs. Harlow, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Why do you ask?’’ 

“Oh, something so horrid happened yester- 
day! I meant to keep it to myself, but I 
can’t.’ Betty’s cheeks were red, her eyes 
were flashing. ‘“‘I was at Mrs. Kennedy’s, 
with those books, and she asked if there was 
anything the matter with father, he had been 
looking so worn lately. She thought outsiders 
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Westsc¢ THE DOINGS OF THE HARLOWS 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


AND SWUNG HER OVER INTO THE WAITING GRASP OF A FIREMAN BELOW. 


always noticed those things more quickly than 
the family.’’ 

‘“The idea!’’ said Mrs. Harlow, indignantly. 

‘*Then when I was in the hall I heard them 
talking; I couldn’t help it. They said—she 
and Mrs. Bradley—what a pity it was when a 
man didn’t get on well in business, and Mrs. 
Tower said she was always so sorry for the 
wife of an unsuccessful man; it must be so 
dreadful, if you had any ambition, to see your 
husband a failure. She said she never could 
really respect a man who showed himself 
deficient. I was so angry I could hardly walk 
home. I went up-stairs and cried. I wanted 
to burst right in and tell them how nobly father 
had behaved when that old Johnson absconded, 
and how he was trying to pay up all the back 
debts. But I knew it wasn’t any use —’’ 

‘‘Deficient!”” Mrs. Harlow’s eyes glittered. 
“Your father’s brain—well, your father’s brain 
is far beyond most people’s. How he can 
make all those calculations the way he does —’’ 
She paused. Her own education dated back of 
the modern era. She was sound on the arith- 
metic of her butcher’s and grocer’s books, but 
beyond that all figures looked to her much like 
a drop of water seen through a microscope. 

‘*There’s the whistle!’’ said Betty, suddenly 
jumping up and making for the train to meet 
her best friend. 

The subject of this conversation had mean- 
while been wending his way to the town. He 





perhaps had looked forward to a time of 
pecuniary ease and leisure, when, instead of 
tinkering round the house, he might play golf. 
But no one, not even his wife, quite understood 
what a holiday meant to Mr. Harlow. 

To escape for a solid block of sunlit secular 
hours out of the grimy, artificially lighted, 
badly ventilated office, with its white, tired- 
looking clerks, and its association of intricate, 
harassing toil—to escape from this to the peace- 
fulness of green grass, and the click of the 
lawn-mower, and the flickering of shade from 
the new leaves of the elms that arched the 
street, and the sweet voices of little children 
calling to one another, was to go back into a 
little Corner of the emerald fields of boyhood. 

Mr. Harlow was not in the least old; he was 
indeed barely middle-aged; yet there were 
moments when he knew that he was not so 
young as he had been. On the spring morning 
of a holiday the thought, even if it came, was 
robbed of its shadow. 

His face had the kind smile that children 
always trusted, as he stopped to pick up a tiny, 
curly-haired girl who had fallen in his way. 
The action showed him the letter, which he 
had forgotten, still in his hand. 

He opened and read it as he walked, stopped 
short and read it again with knitted brows. 
Then he walked on and on, as one deep in 
thought, until he came to the other side of the 
village. He did not go near the stores, but 
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strolled instead toward a large, 
unoccupied house that stood 
surrounded by lawns and trees, 
well apart from its neighbors. 
There was a clear view of the 
hills from the porch. Mr. 
Harlow walked round the house 
and through the garden, and 
sat on the porch steps, still deep 
in thought. 

**I did not know what had 
become of you,’’ said his wife, 
running down the walk to meet 
him as he once more came in through the gate. 
‘*Why, it’s after twelve o’clock! I was afraid 
something had happened to you! I suppose 
you’ve been talking all this time to somebody.’’ 
She did not give him an opportunity to answer, 
but drew him up beside her to one of the piazza 
chairs. ‘‘I know you won’t have time to mend 
all those things I asked you to, without taking 
up all your afternoon, and I don’t want you to 
do that. But I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you 
to fix the leg of the refrigerator.’’ 

‘*It would be better to buy a new one, 
wouldn’t it?’’ asked Mr. Harlow, impartially. 

** * Better to buy a new one!’ I only wish I 
could. How queer you act, David! Aren’t 
yuu going to put the netting on the screens 
now? I think you’ll have time before dinner ; 
it’s to be at one o’clock to-day.’’ 

**I can’t do the screens now, Min. 
was shut when I went to buy the nails. 
that talking to Betty ?’”’ 

**It’s Sylvia; she has come out for a couple 
of days. And, O David, a telegram came fo 
Betty while you were gone, from Harry Leroy. 
lie’ll be on to-night, and he’s not going back 
to Indiana any more. He has a position here 
with his cousin.’’ 

‘*Hum!’’ Mr. Harlow looked doubtfully 
considerate. ‘‘How old is Betty? Fifteen ?’’ 

**She will be nineteen in September.’’ 

“Oh, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,’’ 
said Mr. Harlow, in a tone that defied denial. 

‘Nothing but a child,’’ assented his wife, 
cheerfully. 

‘There was a pause. ‘How old were you 
when we were married, Min ?’’ 

‘*Twenty. It was entirely too young.’’ 

**T remember,” Mr. Harlow’s voice was 
reflective, ‘‘my mother told me she was married 
at seventeen and my grandmother was married 
at fifteen; and I had an aunt who —”’ 

‘‘If you remember any more I’ll go in the 
house!’’ said his wife, indignantly. ‘‘ What 
is the matter with you, David? Where have 
you been this morning ?’’ 

‘* Well, Min, I’ve something to tell you. 
I —’’ he stopped, his voice altered and his eyes 
became suddenly alert. ‘‘Hello! What’s that 
over there ?’’ 

**Smoke, isn’t it?’’ 
following his toward the horizon. 
to me I ¢an smell it.’’ 

** Looks like a fire, doesn’t it?’’ 

**Yes, but I don’t hear any fire-bells.’’ 

Mr. Harlow rose. ‘‘ Two-thirds of our 
beloved volunteer fire department are off on a 
picnic or a procession or something to-day. 
I’m going over to that smoke on the old bicycle, 
and find out what’s the matter.’’ 

“You’d a great deal better stay at home!’’ 
his wife called after him, but he was gone. 

She still sat on the piazza. A few moments 
later a rider sped past, and then another. Then 
the fire-bells began to ring at last —clang! 
clang! clang, clang, clang! 

The fire was on the outskirts of the village, ina 
different direction from that which Mr. Harlow 
had taken in the morning. The smoke rose a 
blacker and blacker column in the distance, 
interspersed with sudden bursts of flame. The 
crackling sound of burning wood, the occasional 
sound of something falling, and hoarse voices 
calling to one another were borne faintly yet 
unmistakably upon the air. 

‘*I’m going to the fire!’’ It was Betty, hat 
in hand, who had rushed down-stairs breath- 
less. ‘‘Come on, Syl! Oh, isn’t it exciting! 
Just look at that blaze! There go our boys!’’ 

The street was filled with an outpouring of 
bicycles with their riders, and with boys and 
men coming in from the various games, Herbert 
in one set, Jack in another. The village was 
rapidly becoming deserted. Mrs. Harlow 
began to wish she might go, too, but she 
gaged the distance and forbore. 

The fire had started in some outhouses, and 
helped by a sudden breeze, had leaped merrily 
over intervening space toward a large barn that 
stretched out red and imposing over one end of 
the field. Beyond that was a dwelling-house. 
The barn, which was new, while piled at one 
end with fodder, was as yet untenanted by any 
animals, as Mr. Harlow thankfully discovered 
on reaching the place. 

The stir in the village had not extended to 
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these outlying fields, which were all deserted, 
as became a holiday. A woman stood in the 
doorway of the house, watching the blaze. 
One man was running off, shouting for help, 
and another was carrying two buckets of water 
toward the barn. 

He came up to Mr. 
buckets on the ground. 

‘*There ain’t any use in carryin’ water,’’ he 
said, ‘‘not a mite o’ use, only it seemed sort 0’ 
natural to do it. Just look at those flames !’’ 

“The engine ought to hurry up if it’s going 
to do any good,’’ said Mr. Harlow. 

“*Can’t do a particle of good if it does come. 
‘There ain’t any water here—that is, not more 
than a teacupful; well and cistern’s dry as a 
bone.’’ 

“The house will not catch,” said Mr. 
Harlow; ‘‘the wind is the other way. You 
are sure there was no one in the barn ?’’ 

‘*Sure,’”’ said the man. 

They were gazing at the flames, which envel- 
oped one end of the structure. Another moment, 
and there was a deafening crash through the 
roar of the fire; half of the barn had fallen in, 
and revealed beyond, high up on one of the 
big beams of the rafters, the white faces and 
crouching forms of six little children, huddled 
close together. Playing in the loft, they had 
climbed higher and higher back, to get, out of 
reach of the flames. 

A ery of horror broke from the two onlookers. 
The next instant the man, wildly shrieking for 
help, followed Mr. Harlow, who sped toward 
the barn. 

The flames that had left one part of the 
building still untouched were rapidly curling 
round it, lighting up the faces of the children. 
The roof sloped with a sharp pitch, but there 
were a couple of projecting ledges below it. 

Mr. Harlow had been an athlete in his day. 
In spite of his large, heavily built frame, he 
was still quick of motion, sure of foot, keen of 
eye. He took off his coat and threw it on the 
ground, and then in some way he was climbing 
up the barn. 

He disappeared, then reappeared again inside. 
Swinging himself up on a blackened rafter, he 
held with one hand to a support above, and 
with the other lifted one half-insensible child 
from her perch, and swung her over into the 
waiting grasp of a fireman below, for the engine 
had come up, and the field was black with the 
whole swarming village population, gathering 
larger and larger forces each minute. 

Six times did Mr. Harlow’s strong arm plunge 
forward and encircle a helpless, drooping little 
form in the sight of the field of breathless spec- 
tators. 

As the last one was safely handed over, a 
sharp breath of relief came from the crowd. 
Then there was a leaping flame, and a cloud 
of smoke surged up and hid him from view. 


Harlow and put the 


‘The doctor says he’ll be all right soon. 
Really, mother, we’re not keeping anything 
from you.”’ 

Betty, with high-keyed voice, flaming cheeks 
and wild eyes, was under the impression that 
she was pacifically calm of demeanor. She had 
been taken home in a friend’s buggy. 

‘*There’s not the least cause for worry. He’s 
only suffocated a little, you know, from the 
smoke, and of course his hands are burned a 
little, and his feet; and he’s not quite conscious 
yet, but he’s all right. I was to tell you that 
particularly, but you’re always so nervous! 
They’ll have him home here soon. Herbert’s 
with him, and Sy] is bringing his coat. And— 
O mother !’’ 

Betty fell into Mrs. Harlow’s arms, and they 
wept together. 

‘*It was the most glorious thing you ever 
saw!’’ said the daughter, brokenly. ‘‘Syl and 
I reached the field just after Herbert and Jack, 
and we heard some one saying, ‘ Yes, six children 
in there, but there’s a man trying to get them 
out.’ 

‘And then we saw a figure in the barn, 
through the smoke, and Herbert cried, ‘It’s 
father! it’s father!’ and ran forward, and Jack 
and I just screamed, ‘It’s father! Oh it’s father!’ 
And oh, you ought to have heard everybody, 
mother, —I’ll never forget it, and Jack cheered, 
but I could only ery, ‘It’s father!’ And then 
there was a sort of a crash, and then lots of 
people came up and told us he’d be all right 
soon, and Mr. Nevin put me in his buggy and 
brought me home. But if you’d seen how sur- 
prised everybody was to find it was father! 
What’s the matter with you, mother ?’’ 

*‘Oh, nothing,” said the mother. She had 
drawn her form from her daughter’s embrace 
and was standing erect. ‘‘It doesn’t surprise 
me in the least. I always knew how brave 
your father was. Why, when we were engaged 
le saved a man from—O Betty, Betty, here 
they come!’’ 

It was a cavalcade led by Jack, with outriders 
on bicycles and followers on foot, surrounding 
an ancient barouche, on one seat of which Mr. 
Ilarlow was solicitously propped up by his 
son Herbert, his white face, grotesque with 
scorched hair, smiling quizzical encouragement 
at his wife, 

‘*T’m all right,’’ he said, in response to her 
faltering, ““O David!’’ ‘‘Such nonsense! I 
don’t know what all this fuss is about.’’ 

‘*We know, Mrs. Harlow,’’ said the doctor, 
as he helned his charge out of the carriage and 
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up-stairs, still protesting, with bandages on his 
hands and feet. He professed himself as fit 
as a fighting cock to the wife who sat by his 
side and gazed at him, while Betty and Herbert 
received visitors and reporters below with the 
condescension of those of the blood to the lesser 
nobility. 

‘*Yes, it?s the third time.’’ Betty’s voice 
had become attuned to the recital as the after- 
noon wore on toward dusk. ‘Once he rescued 
a man from the rapids in the St. Lawrence 
River—my uncle said it was one of the most 
daring deeds he ever witnessed; and another 
time he stopped a runaway horse, and saved two 
women from being dashed against a stone wall. 
And another time, when he was quite a boy, 
he had a fight with two burglars in the dark, 
and forced them — What is it Herbert wants, 
Syl? I’ll go up-stairs and see. Will you just 
take this jelly that Mrs. Scovel brought over, 
and put it where Jack can’t get at it? 

**Mother!’? She opened the door of the 
**throne-room,’’ where the invalid, propped up 
among his pillows, with a napkin under his 
chin, had the air of an enormous infant as his 
wife fed him with beef tea. 

‘* Mother, there’s another reporter down- 


as they call it, to know who you are! If every 
one despised you, if you were so poor you had 
to—dig—wells, I’d still know you were the 
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dearest, the bravest, the best, the most 
wonderful man in all the world! I’m just too 
proud of you to live!’’ 
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HE four boys who 
packed the barrels 
of crackers in Bonney’s bakery gathered 
about the foreman, Frank Morse, as he exam- 
ined the fresh baking that had come up by the 
elevator from the basement oven. 

**All slack-baked!’’ was Morse’s disgusted 
comment. ‘‘ They’ll have to lie over till 
to-morrow, and that means you boys will have 
to get here early to pack. Nothing more for 
you to-do now. You may go home.’’ 

Roy Delano lingered. 

**How early in the morning, Mr. Morse ?’”’ he 


stairs. Herbert says he wants one of father’s | asked. 


pictures. There’s the telegraph boy riding up 
—it’s the sixth message we’ve had. Jack, 
bring if to me here! I’ll open it. It says, 
‘Just heard the news. Love and congratulations 
for our hero.’ It’s from Aunt Kitty. Herbert 
wired her at once.” 

‘*Tt’s the most fool business I ever heard of,’’ 
said the man in the bed, helplessly. ‘‘If I’d 
done anything, I wouldn’t mind, but —’’ 

“Yes, dear, don’t excite yourself,’’ said his 
wife, in soothing tone. ‘‘Betty —’’ She gave 
her daughter a warning glance. 

‘*T hope we’re through with all this tommy 
rot,’’ said Mr. Harlow, as Betty’s footsteps 
retreated. 

He did not hear her voice again going on 
fluently to a fresh batch of visitors: ‘‘Once he 
rescued a man on the St. Lawrence 
River from a stone walt—I mean 
the rapids, one of the daring 
deeds —’’ 

**Min!’’ 

‘*Yes, David.’’ 

“Get my coat. 
door now ?”” 

It was Herbert’s voice this time. 
‘*What year was father born in??? 

‘Great Scott !’’ moaned the invalid. 
“Go down and tell ’em you don’t 
know. Shut thatdoor! Get my coat, 
Min, and in the inner left-hand side 
pocket—don’t ‘hold it upside down; 
you’ll let all my keys fall out; there, 
1 told you so—some of that change 
rolled under the bed—never mind, 
look for it later. The left-hand 
pocket, I said —’’ Twenty-one years 
of matrimony had not availed to teach 
Mrs. Harlow the intricacy of her 
husband’s pockets. ‘‘Not that one; 
there, now -you’ve hit it! Take that 
letter out.’’ 

‘*Why, it’s the one you got from 
Tom this morning !’’ 

**Yes; open it, and read for your- 
self. Tell me how it strikes you.’’ 

As Mrs. Harlow read, the color 
rose in her face. ‘“‘Tom wishes to 
retire from active business—yes, that’s 
what Kitty’s letter said. I should 
think he’d have to, when—O David, 
he says if you’ll take his place in the 
firm—he has long been thinking of 
such an arrangement—David!’’ 

**Ah, don’t take my hand, dear!’’ 
He winced instinctively, but his tone was very 
gentle. ‘‘Foolish woman, stop kissing those 
bandages. ’’ 

**O David, now your worries will all be over 
at last! The children had been planning how 
they could help you. I wonder what it will 
seem like to be able to buy anything new once 
more. And perhaps we could take the Morris 
house !’’ 

‘*That’s just what 1 had. been thinking of. 
I was over there prowling round the place this 
morning. I thought we’d go down and look 
at it again together after dinner. And I’m 
glad for your sake, Min, that I’m not such a 
failure as it seemed, after all, dear. You won’t 
have to be ashamed of your husband. What’s 
that noise ?’’ 

There was the roll of drums and the sound 
of flying footsteps, mingled with Betty’s hyster- 
ical tones: 

*‘O mother! O mother! Look out of the 
window! ‘The procession is stopping outside!’’ 

Like the Lady of Shalott, Mrs. Harlow made 
three paces through the room to look beyond 
her threshold. Before her dazed vision. rose 
ranks and ranks of men, crowding the street 
before her doorway, with the flag in front. 

Some one was waving the flag, and Llerbert 
was speaking, and then there was a cheer, and 
another, and another, and yet another; but she 
was not standing by the window ; her face was 
down by her husband’s, 

**Oh,’’ she breathed, with a loving scorn in 
her choking voice, as she touched the bandaged 
hand that tried to seek hers, ‘‘I don’t need to 
have you climb up burning barns and rescue 
children, I don’t need to have you ‘successful,’ 


Who’s that at the 








“Oh, don’t get here before half past three,’’ 
the foreman answered. He meant to be jocu- 
lar, and the other boys, hearing the reply, 
grinned. They knew that six o’clock would 
be early enough. But Roy was a new hand, 
and took the foreman’s remark literally. The 
next morning at twenty-five minutes past three 
he was hurrying to his work. 

There was a faint glow from the flour- 
incrusted basement windows, showing that the 
night bakers had not yet left the building. 
Above, in the packing-room, all was dark. 

The front door was, of course, locked, and 
Roy went round to the side door, opening into 
the basement. The stairs ascending to the 
packing-room -rose in front of this door, and 
Roy had to go round them in order to see the 
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AND ROY ANNOUNCED HIS CAPTURE. 


bakers, who were putting on their coats in 
front of the brick ovens and getting ready to 
go home, 

‘*Has Mr. Morse come yet?’’ he asked. 

**No,’’ said one of the men. ‘‘He’s never 
here when we leave. I don’t know just what 
time he does come.’’ 

“TI guess he’ll be here before long,’’? Roy 
said, ‘‘because of the crackers that had to lie 
over.’ 

“You'll be all alone for a while, anyway,’’ 
the baker told him. 

When the men had gone, Roy looked about 
the long basement, which seemed to him 
strangely quiet. White bread was rising in 
covered troughs; brown loaves were slowly 
baking in the brick ovens. The warmth and 
the crisp, sweet smell of the place were pleasant 
after the wintry air, and Roy had not worked 
so long in the bakery that his senses were 
sluggish in receiving such impressions. 

The great cracker oven in which the ‘‘lay- 
overs ’’ were resting filled one side of the 
basement, and rose above the floor of the 
packing-room overhead. It was, in fact, a 
brick vault — shaped like a beehive — inside 
a brick building. 

Roy thought of opening the door and taking 
a look at the crackers, but then decided that 
this was none of his business. It occurred to 
him, however, that he might find something 
to do in the packing-room while awaiting the 
arrival of the foreman; and he therefore 
plodded up the stairs, making little noise in his 
rubber overshoes. 

The room was chilly,—at least by comparison 
with the basement,—and Roy crossed to the 
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iron door in the brick- 
work of the cracker oven. 
This was set flush with the floor, and was used 
when it was necessary to make repairs on the 
machinery. Behind it revolved vertically the 
great oven wheel, which was fitted with swing- 
ing shelves, that carried the crackers during the 
baking. 

The-machinery that propelled the wheel was 
now, of course, disconnected; and although 
thére had been no fire under the oven for hours, 
its interior heat was considerable. Roy there- 
fore opened the door and lay with his back to 
the hot air. 

After a moment he rolled over with an adven- 
turous idea of clambering in upon the wheel 
and exploring the oven. MReaching in, he 
touched one of the swinging shelves, but the 
wheel yielded under the pressure. It revolved 
freely, now that the machinery was discon- 
nected, and Roy realized that if he stepped 
aboard a shelf he would be carried to the 
bottom of the oven, and be left there with no 
chance of escape. 

Suddenly a faint sound drew his attention in 
the direction of the office, which adjoined the 
packing-room. 

The sound was repeated, and Roy, with some 
wonder and a little suspicion, rose and stole 
across the room through the darkness. The 
door into the office proved to be ajar. Pushing 
it open, he saw by the rays of a 
distant street lamp an obscure figure 
kneeling in front of the safe. 

Then the door creaked. The bur- 
glar sprang up, whirled round, and 
seeing the boy, rushed at him. 

Roy dodged and ran, with the bur- 
glar pursuing. In front of the oven 
door the boy dodged again, catching 
hold of a barrel to make a sharp turn. 
With a quick thought, he gave a jerk 
to the barrel and sent it spinning on 
edge behind him. 

The burglar stumbled over it in the 
darkness and fell heavily. Roy turned 
in time to see the man shoot over the 
rolling barrel and half through the 
doorway. A shadowy pair of legs 
were still waving wildly in air. With 
a forcible kick on the barrel, he sent 
the burglar forward into the oven and 
down on the swinging shelf. 

Immediately the wheel turned under 
its burden. In another instant it 
became still, and Roy knew that his 
man was safely immured at the bottom 
of the vault. 

After a moment he put his head into 
the oven and called down: 

“You’re not hurt, are you ?’’ 

The curses which issued from the 
depths reassured him. The burglar’s 
silence since his rapid descent had 
evidently been due to amazement and 
fear. 

Roy could hear him prowling cau- 
tiously about inside, feeling the brick 
wall, and at last rattling the iron 
basement door. It was fast, and then the man 
began to plead for merey. 

‘*Tet me out, young feller!’? he begged. 
‘*Say, I’ve got a whole lot of money I’ll give 
you if you’!l only let me out; honest, I will.’’ 

““No,’’ Roy answered. ‘‘I guess you can lie 
over with the crackers. ’’ 

The burglar’s voice became plaintive: 

**Ah, go on, let me out. You don’t want to 
ruin a man for life. Say, honest, it’s the first 
time I ever done such a thing. I was drove to 
it by my wife and babies starvin’.’’ 

** You said you had a lot of money you would 
give me,’’ Roy reminded him. 

Then the man broke out cursing again, and 
Roy slammed the door. The cursing subsided, 
and before long Roy heard a faint and fright- 
ened voice petitioning : 

‘*Let me speak to you, young feller! 
the door !’’ 

The boy obliged his prisoner to this extent, 
and then the burglar said: 

“You ain’t cruel enough to keep a man down 
here. I’ll be baked alive.’’ 

‘*There’s no fire under the oven,’’ Roy told 
him, ‘‘and I’ll see they don’t light up till after 
the police get you. Don’t be uneasy. Now 
I’ve got to close the door, or the crackers will 
get spoiled.’’ 

For the remainder of the night he was deaf 
to the entreaties that from time to time wailed 
up from the interior of the vault. 

At last, in the early morning light, the fore- 
man and the other packers came; and Roy 
announced his capture. 

‘‘He must have slipped in at the side door 
and got up the stairs when the bakers weren’t 
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looking,’’ the boy said. ‘‘And I suppose he 
didn’t hear me because I had on overshoes, and 
the office door was pretty nearly shut. He 
didn’t get into the safe.’’ 

The foreman looked at Roy with admiration. 
**Boy,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve done a good night’s 
work. And you got here at half past three, 
eh? Well, it certainly is the early bird that 
catches the burglar.’’ 

One of the other boys was for lighting a small 
fire under the oven, ‘‘just to singe him’’; but 
the foreman said no, and telephoned to police 
headquarters. 

Five minutes later the chief and one of his 
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No. 6 at seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the children were just waking 
and clamoring for attention. 

‘*You can help to wash them and give them 
their breakfast,’’ the nurse in charge said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘There’s acomb. Don’t spend too 
much time on any one of them. Begin with 
Dimple, here. She’s always good.’’ 

There were children from every grade of life 
in this hospital, which was open to charity 
patients as well as to those paying fees. 
Dimple, who passed her days and nights 
stretched on her back, with an arrangement of 
pulleys and weights to correct spinal curvature, 
was a little aristocrat of bluest blood, and never 
lost her sweet graciousness. She laughed when 
Margaret’s comb, catching in the buckle and 
straps about her poor little shoulders, pulled 
savagely at her soft, short curls. 

**You didn’t hurt much,’’ she said, reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘I like you. I like it to be morning. 
Night is so long! I want you to give me my 
breakfast. ’’ 


Wise Margaret went on duty in Ward 


In the next cot a little baby from the slums, 
with both feet set in plaster casts, wriggled 
ecstatically upward until he sat upon his pillow, 
watching Margaret with squeals and bounces 
of delight. When she went to him he lifted his 
fat arms expectantly. 

‘*Dey tiss me dood mornin’,’’ he explained. 
Margaret gathered him up, laughing, and he 
snuggled against her neck. 

**Willie’s our mascot,’’ said the other nurse, 
pausing in her hurried steps from cot to cot. 
‘*They borrow him all over the hospital for 
the sunshine that’s in him.’’ 

‘*These are all surgical cases ?”’ 

‘*Mostly, just now. Of course we treat all 
sorts of things here, except contagious cases. 
They are isolated in part of the west wing.’’ 

The boy who had swallowed iodine the 
night before greeted Margaret with a faint smile 
of welcome and a very white face. 

‘““They won’t let me get up and wheel round 
in my chair to-day,’’ he said. ‘“‘I’d rather. 
It’s stupid here. But it’ll save you folks the 
bother of dressing me.’’ 

The task of washing and feeding a score of 
children occupied an hour or more, with all the 
haste that Margaret and the other nurse could 
make. When Miss Steele, coming back into 
the ward at half past eight, found it still in 
considerable disorder, she spoke very sharply. 

‘‘Doctor Osborne has a consultation here at 
nine,’ she said. ‘‘Why didn’t Norah sweep 
this room first? Show Miss Caldwell how to 
make up these beds, Miss Fletcher, now that 
you have the children out of them at last.’’ 

Margaret’s first lesson in the intricacies of 
hospital bed-making, given thus hastily and 
under Miss Steele’s nervous goading, was of 
necessity imperfect. She felt a growing antag- 
onism to Miss Steele, and a certainty that it 
would be very difficult to please her. Conscious 
that her work failed to leave the sides of the 
beds ‘‘ perfectly perpendicular and exactly 
parallel,’’ according to rules, and that Miss 
Steele was watching her with sharp eyes of 
disapproval, she found her usually deft hands 
growing more and more awkward. 

At nine o’clock, however, the three empty 
beds had been made, and the necessary dusting 
of the room was done. Miss Steele turned 
with a sigh of relief to meet Doctor Osborne, 
the house surgeon, and two of the young 
interns at the door. 

There was no moaning this morning from the 
shaded cot in the corner, but the physicians 
gathered about it with grave faces. Doctor 
Osborne shook his head as he went away, and 
the younger men followed him silently. But 
Willie bounced and gurgled on his cot as the 
morning wore away, and Dimple crooned a soft 
little song to the one fleecy white cloud she 
could see through the opposite window, smiling 
if any one went close to her, and only sighing 
a little wearily once in a while. 

Margaret was told to polish the brass knobs 
on the bedsteads. As she worked the children 
chatted with her, demanding stories, and telling 
of quaint happenings in their sad little lives. 

After the noon hour, as visitors were begin- 
ning to come into the ward, Doctor Osborne 
came again to the shaded cot, and watched 
beside it for ten or fifteen minutes. 

**It is all over,” Margaret heard him say in 
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men arrived; and when the oven door was 
opened, and the prisoner crawled sulkily forth 
to have the ‘ ‘bracelets’? snapped on his wrists, 
the officers gave a cry of delight. 

‘‘Slim Jim McLean!’ exclaimed the chief. 

**You’d never have got me!’’ said Slim 
Jim, viciously. Then he took a malevolent 
look at the four boys. “I don’t know which 
one of you young fellers it was, but when I get 
out I’ll make one of you pay for this!’’ 

The chief laughed. ‘‘I guess you’re safe for 
about twenty years, Roy,’’ he said, ‘‘and by 
that time you’ll be able to raise chin-whiskers 
| and disguise yourself.’’ 
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low tones. “I didn’t think it would come so 
soon. I’ll telephone to his brother.’’ 

“There is his brother now!’’ Miss Steele 
exclaimed, glancing toward the door, where a 
young man in laborer’s clothing, with a parcel 
held awkwardly on his arm, was entering. 

Doctor Osborne sprang to his feet, and putting 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder, led him 


the door, but a sudden sharp cry 
pierced through it. © 

**O doctor! My little Ted!’’ 

The muffled sound of sobs came to 
Margaret’s ears, and Baby. - Willie, 
catching it, looked up into her face 
with troubled wonder. 

“*Dokker hurted man,’’ he said. 
e’ied when dokker hurted me.’’ 

Out of the keen pain of pity a sudden 
thought rose in Margaret’s heart. ‘‘I 
am here to prevent just such sorrow 
as that.’’ In the wave of deepening 
tenderness she knelt by Dimple’s cot 
and stroked the bright curls. 

“* Miss Caldwell,’’ said Miss Steele’s 
voice, very coldly, ‘‘the nurses are not 
supposed to have time to play with the 
children. I must ask you to go on 
with your work.’’ 

Long afterward Margaret came to 
realize that Miss Steele’s harshness 
and coldness at the time were due to 
intense nervous strain and effort at 
self-control. But that day, as she took 
up the polishing-cloth again, Margaret 
thought, “That woman and I can 
never be friends. ’’ 

The antagonism which had begun, 
perhaps, in their first meeting, devel- 
oped steadily as days went by. With 
every intention to do her best, 
Margaret found herself in an attitude 
of frequent opposition to her superior. The 
fact that Miss Steele’s judgment sometimes 
proved to be in error did not better the situation. 

On the first Sunday which Margaret passed 
in the hospital, one of the children, worn out 
with the excitement of the hour for visitors, 
dropped into a deep sleep at about four o’clock. 
Margaret allowed her to sleep until six o’clock, 
instead of waking her to administer the medicine 
ordered in hourly doses, and was reproved by 
Miss Steele for negligence. 

“I thought it better to let her sleep this 
time,’’ Margaret said, breaking her resolution 
never to give an excuse. 

“Tt was better this time,’’ the attending 
physician said, looking up from the examination 
he was making. ‘‘In my own experience it 
generally is better not to break such a sleep.’’ 

Miss Steele bit her lips and turned away. 
“* Another count against me,’’ Margaret thought. 

Within a week there was another conflict of 
opinion. The doctor had given orders that this 
same child should be allowed to sit up for an 
hour in the afternoon. At two o’clock Miss 
Steele raised her into a sitting posture, and 
went back to her desk. Presently Margaret 
came to tell her that the unaccustomed position 
had brought on faintness. 

“Tt is of no consequence,’’ Miss Steele said. 
“They always feel so. It will pass off.’’ 

‘* Fannie is very weak,’’ Margaret ventured. 

“T am obeying the doctor’s orders,’’ Miss 
Steele answered, conclusively. 

In five minutes there was dire consternation, 
ringing of bells and urgent calls for the doctor. 
The child had actually fainted, with serious 
danger of heart failure. After a long siege with 
hot water, fresh air and stimulants, the doctor 
turned on Miss Steele almost savagely. 

“It’s your fault!’’ he said. ‘‘You ought to 
have seen that she was too weak !’’ 

Such incidents did not restore harmony. 
While Margaret strove to repress any outward 
sign of insubordination, she developed uncon- 
sciously an independence of thought and action 
which Miss Steele felt and resented. Independ- 
ence had no place whatever in Miss Steele’s 
conception of a nurse. Forwardness, such as 
she thought she detected in Margaret, was her 
especial detestation. Giving way to her preju- 
dice, she soon decided that Margaret was entirely 
unfitted for the work, and she felt it a duty to 
convey her impressions to others. 

One morning a boy, who had been fitted with 
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head and shoulders, for spinal trouble, com- 
plained, after the plaster had hardened, that 
the band across his throat was choking him. 
Margaret called Miss Steele, who changed the 
boy’s position, and told him to wait until 
Doctor Stead, the young surgeon who had fitted 
the cast, came again. 

‘*He ought to be here in ten minutes,”’ she 
said. ‘* You’ll be all right until he comes.’’ 

Margaret busied herself near the cot, and tried 
to divert the boy’s attention by a thrilling war 
story. At the end of twenty minutes he inter- 
rupted her with a groan. 

‘*T can’t stand it!’’ he gasped, with blacken- 
ing face. ‘‘Do take it off!’’ 

Margaret hurried into the other room to call 
Miss Steele again. 

“T have sent down twice for Doctor Stead,’’ 
Miss Steele answered, shortly. ‘‘Just now I 
asked for Doctor Osborne, but they say he isn’t 
in the house. The child will have to wait.’’ 

**Can’t you loosen the band ?’’ 

‘Nol’? Miss Steele answered, in a tone of 
extreme displeasure. ‘‘Go back to your work.’’ 

Margaret returned to the child, who lay, as 
she thought, almost unconscious. 

‘*What do the surgeons do in a case like 
this?’’ she asked Miss Fletcher, suddenly. 

‘*They slit the plaster,’’ Miss Fletcher said, 
looking at her with eyes that asked, “ But do 
you dare ?’’ 

Without a word Margaret took her scissors 





Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 
“YOU TOOK AN UNWARRANTABLE STEP, MISS CALDWELL.’ 


and cut generous slits down from the boy’s 


chin through the strip of plaster and linen | 


covering his throat. He drew a deep breath 
and opened his eyes. At that moment Doctor 
Osborne and Miss Marshall walked into the 
room, followed by Miss Steele. 

‘*Miss Caldwell !’’ cried Miss Steele, in petri- 
fying tones, when she saw what had been done. 
‘*Miss Fletcher, how could you allow this 
probationer —’’ 

“‘Miss Fletcher is not in the least to blame,’’ 
said Margaret, quietly. ‘‘I did it to save Joe’s 
life. He was choking to death.’’ 

Doctor Osborne took the severed strips and 
held them together, experimentally. 

‘*The boy would not have choked to death,’’ 
he said. ‘And you’ve just about ruined the 
east. Your slits are so deep that they loosen 
the whole thing. You took an unwarrantable 
step, Miss Caldwell.’’ 

‘*Totally unwarrantable,’’ said Miss Mar- 
shall, gravely ; but her eyes scrutinized Margaret 
with searching power. 

**T couldn’t let him die,’’ Margaret said, with 
trembling lips. 

**I told you once before that this band was 
not choking him seriously. Did you never hear 
of hysteria? At any rate, your work was too 
thorough. The slits are three times deeper 
than bere 

** A dangerous sort of spirit,’’ Margaret heard 
Miss Steele say, as they left the room, ‘‘Insub- 
ordinate in taking the initiative, and rash and 
wasteful in carrying out her idea.’’ 

It seemed to Margaret that Miss Steele’s 
manner toward her changed from that time. It 
was less hostile, but by no means sympathetic. 

‘*She believes that you will not be accepted, 
and that the rest of your probation doesn’t 
signify very much,” Carrie Graham told Mar- 
garet the same evening, as they ‘rested for a 
little while in the sitting-room. Her words 
were blunt enough, but the brown eyes above 
the tea-urn were big and wistful with sympathy. 

“*T shall do my best,’’ Margaret said, steadily, 
although her lips quivered again. ‘‘I have 
always known that I might fail.’’ 

Kate Martin’s hand closed on her own sud- 
denly. The two girls were leaning their heads 
against the same sofa pillow; Kate’s blue and 
white sleeve lay against Margaret’s sleeve of 
gray gingham. 

**You’ll wear the stripes yet, my deary,’’ 
Kate said, with one of her rare gleams of 
tenderness. ‘‘We all have our small bits of 
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It won’t be 
long before we shall be telling you how sweet 
you look in your cap.’’ 

In a few days Margaret was transferred to 
one of the women’s wards, where Kate was 


battle, but we’re going to win. 


working, and where the head nurse, Miss 
Monroe, welcomed her with a frank cordiality 
that warmed her heart. 

**T wanted you here from the start,’’ she 
told Margaret. ‘‘You will miss the children, 
and you won’t find this ward such a cheerful 
place, but we shall keep you busy.’’ 

Margaret did miss the children, and the 
sadder suffering about her began to exert a 
depressing influence, especially when . Miss 
Monroe, after an interview with Miss Steele, 
seemed less cordial and more watchful in 
manner. 

It was well for Margaret that Miss Marshall 
ordered the living of the nurses with every 
possible consideration for wholesome and cheer- 
| fal conditions, or her health might have suffered 
| seriously under the strain which she began to 
|feel. The sense of living under incessant 
| scrutiny was almost insupportable at times. 
| One or two days of illness, when she was 
| obliged to stop work, made her the more appre- 
| hensive. Miss Steele visited her on these days. 
She was very kind, but Margaret felt that she 
was exulting over a prostrate victim. 
Fortunately Margaret was kept very busy 
| through the days, with only brief intervals 
when she might give way 
to worry, and at night she 
slept the sleep of the utterly 
weary. The brief service 
in the chapel every evening 
was an inexpressible rest 
and soothing. She was 
very glad, also, when Mr. 
Elliott, visiting the ward, 
found opportunity to give 
her a few kindly, cheerful 
words. She had the same 
feeling that he was watch- 
ing and weighing her, but 
in him she did not resent 
it. 

In this ward Margaret 
saw more of the eminent 
surgeons, non-resident in 
the hospital, who sent 
their patients there for 
treatment. One of them, 
Doctor Sidney, an elderly 
man, gray-mustached, 
erect and soldierly as an 
old general, was attending 
Mrs. Manning, the lady 
who had spoken to Mar- 
garet the first evening in 
the chapel. Mrs. Manning 
had been occupying a pri- 
vate room, but growing 
tired of the lonely hours, 
had asked to be moved into the ward. She 
was convaleseing, but very slowly, and was 
still extremely weak. 

One day at noon, when, as it chanced, Doctor 
Sidney sat at Miss Monroe’s desk, writing 
certain directions, the feeding of Mrs. Manning 
fell to the lot of the nurse who was taking Kate 
Martin’s place that day. She was a well- 
meaning girl, not without ability, but incurably 
clumsy, and Mrs. Manning’s nervousness re- 
acted upon her. Margaret, coming in after 
luncheon, found Mrs. Manning sobbing hysteri- 
cally, while the nurse vainly attempted to give 
her spoonfuls of broth. 

‘Let me take your place,’’ Margaret said, 
quietly, as a second spoonful missed its aim 
and found place mainly upon the pillow. 
| ‘Number sixteen over there wants a nurse in 
| stripes, but I can do this.”’ 
| The girl in stripes gladly retreated, clattering 
cup and plate as she went in a fashion that sent 
shivers through Mrs. Manning. Doctor Sidney 
looked up, but said nothing. Margaret deftly 
removed the traces of disaster. Presently she 
was sponging Mrs. Manning’s face and hands 
with soft, cool strokes. 

**Oh, that is so good!’’ the poor lady sighed, 
without opening her eyes. 

Straightening the covers, Margaret touched 
Mrs. Manning’s feet, icy from nervous exhaus- 
tion. She asked no questions, but brought a 
hot-water bottle and slipped it into place. Mrs. 
Manning looked up. 

‘‘T’ll trust yours,’’ she said, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘That girl brought one this morning, 
and she hadn’t fastened the stopper.’’ 

Margaret came back in a few minutes with 
a cup of hot broth, which she fed to her patient 
with unerring accuracy. When it was finished 
Doctor Sidney came and stood beside the bed. 
Miss Monroe had also come into the room. 

**Let me have this one to take care of me,’’ 
Mrs. Manning said. ‘‘She knows how to use 
her hands. Her voice doesn’t tear my ears. IL 
thought I should like it better out here in the 
ward, but I’ll have to be moved back; and 
I want this girl.’”’ 

‘*She is only a probationer,’’ Miss Monroe 
explained. ‘‘There is a great deal which she 
could not do for you.’’ 

“*Then let somebody else do those things, 
but let me have her to stay with me,” the lady 
begged. ‘‘It is so different when she touches 
me! I should be so glad to pay any extra 
charge! The dear girl’s face, it comforted me 
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when I first saw it. Doctor Sidney, you will 
let me have my way ?”’ 

Doctor Sidney had not been watching Mar- 
garet fruitlessly then, nor in the past few weeks. 

‘*There’s no harm in letting her bring your 
meals,’’ he said, shortly. He knew very well, 
and Miss Monroe knew, that the proposed 
arrangement, almost unprecedented in the hos- 
pital, would throw an unusual responsibility 
upon Margaret, even if one of the trained nurses 
should relieve her of the more difficult tasks. 

Miss Monroe drew the doctor aside and spoke 
to him for a few moments. His gray eyebrows 
contracted in an appalling frown. 

“That Steele woman!’’ he said, under his 
breath. ‘‘I don’t care if she did! Move Mrs. 
Manning into the special to-morrow, and let 
Miss Caldwell go with her. I’ll make it right 
with Miss Marshall, and she’s not one of 
Osborne’s patients. ’’ 

Thus began for Margaret one of the exquisite 
friendships—cemented by helplessness on the 
one side and by devotion on the other—which 
come so often into a nurse’s life. Mrs. Manning 
was one of the wealthiest patronesses of the 
hospital, Doctor Sidney one of the most influ- 
ential surgeons in the city. Between them they 
had carried the day for Margaret, but the result 
was not wholly in her favor. 

Miss Steele was much displeased, believing 
and saying that Margaret had worked upon 
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their sympathy. ‘‘Only another instance of 
her deplorable forwardness!’’ she told Doctor 
Osborne. 

The day came at last when the question of 
Margaret’s acceptance was to be decided. Gen- 
erally this was done very simply, and the 
candidate knew little of the process. But on 
this morning Kate Martin called Margaret into 
the corridor and gave her warning. 

‘It’s a consultation over you,” she said, 
with her hands on Margaret’s shoulders. ‘‘1 
saw them all going into Miss Marshall’s office, 
and I heard your name. Miss Steele and Doctor 
Osborne will say much. He always pays par- 
ticular regard to her opinion, but he will leave 
it all with Miss Marshall at last. Miss Monroe 
won’t do anything to hurt you, and you mustn’t 
blame her if it goes wrong.” 

‘*T won’t,’’ Margaret promised. Her hands 
shook as she went back into the special and 
gave Mrs. Manning a glass of water. 

**T heard it all, dear child,’’ Mrs. Manning 
said. ‘‘I have known it for weeks. If they 
decide against you, you shall come home with 
me and be my nurse.’’ 

**O Mrs. Manning!’’ Margaret said, with 
burning tears. ‘‘ You are so good, but I should 
be a failure!”’ 

A messenger came for Margaret. ‘‘ Miss 
Marshall will see Miss Caldwell at once.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


LQST ON THE CAMEROONS MOUNTAINS 





. LIS 
RS 
N 1886 I was her late majesty’s vice-consul 
| in the Cameroons, a West African territory 

which had recently become a German posses- 
sion. Readers of The Youth’s Companion 
are probably sufficiently well acquainted with 
the political geography of Africa to know that 
in 1884 Great Britain and Germany were 
engaged in a friendly rivalry for the political 
control over the Cameroons, and that, as a tem- 
porary settlement, while Germany was allowed 
to establish a protectorate over the greater part 
of this region, Great Britain reserved to herself 
the right of annexing and administering the 
small territory lying between the western flanks 
of the Cameroons mountains and the seacoast 
known as Ambas Bay. ‘The somewhat foolish 
name of Cameroons, which the Germans have 
now Officially fixed upon the colony in the form 
‘*Kamerun,”’ is simply the corruption of the 
Portuguese ‘‘ Cameroes,’’ meaning ‘‘prawns.’’ 
With these fishes the great river delta near the 
mountains swarmed when first discovered in 
1490. 

The little colony of Ambas Bay had been 
originally founded by the English Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, which had first established 
itself in some force on the island of Fernando 
Po—a large island lying within sight of Ambas 
Bay—while that island was under the temporary 
administration of Great Britain. When the 
Spaniards, however, resumed their government 
of the island, which is still a Spanish possession, 
the Baptist mission had to leave, owing to the 
opposition shown to its work by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries at Fernando Po. 

The Spanish government compensated the 
mission for its retirement, and with the money 
thus obtained the Baptist Missionary Society 
bought from the natives the territory of Ambas 
Bay, which forms the nearest approach by 
water to the great extinct volcano of the Came- 
roons. From this territory of Ambas Bay the 
influence of the Baptist missionaries extended 
to the Cameroon River, and in time a work 
was accomplished there which might rank in 
value with the best of missionary efforts, for 
the natives were instructed in reading and 
writing, in carpentry, masonry, brickmaking, 
and other simple arts needed as the first steps 
in an advance toward a permanent civilization. 


Between British and German. 


to country was so thoroughly ‘‘ Englished’’ 
by these means that it was riper than many 
other parts of West Africa for that British 
political control which was desired by at least 
four-fifths of the intelligent population. The 
natives feared the advance of the French from 
the south, and dreaded lest the French might 
be allowed to occupy their country. For a long 
time, however, the British government shrank 
from committing itself to a further responsibility 
in this direction. 

Even after the policy of annexation was finally 
decided on, their agents were somewhat slow 
to carry out this measure, and in the interval 
Germany appeared on the scene and induced 
one of the Cameroons chiefs to accept a German 
protectorate over his patch of territory. The 
result was a civil war, which was only appeased 
by the efforts of the British government to per- 
suade the remaining chiefs of the Cameroons 
that Germany would afford the people the same 
protection as they might expect from Great 
Britain. 

Meanwhile the little territory of Ambas Bay 





| the scenery was forest, more or less dense. 


was reserved and annexed by Great Britain, 
and among other functions I had to administer 
this territory until, in 1887, after the Baptist 
missionaries had received compensation for the 
loss of their property, it was handed over to 
Germany. I took advantage of this residence 
at Ambas Bay to explore the then very little 
known Cameroon Mountain. 

This is a very marked feature in the coast 
geography of West Africa. The traveller who 
journeys in a steamer along the African coast 
from west to east sees no high land from the 
deck of the ship after he has quitted the cele- 
brated Lion Mountain of Sierra Leone until 
he sights simultaneously the lofty cone of 
Fernando Po, an extinct voleano nearly ten 
thousand feet high, and the mighty crest of the 
Cameroons, which is a little over thirteen thou- 
sand feet at its greatest altitude. 

Both the Fernando Po and the Cameroons 
mountains are of volcanic origin, and some of 
the craters are scarcely yet extinct. Rising to 
these great altitudes in an equatorial region, 
they will in the future furnish valuable health 
resorts for the jaded Europeans who are ex- 
hausted by the damp heat of the tropical low- 
lands on this coast. 

When I started to ascend the high peak of the 
Cameroons in 1886, I had had very few prede- 
cessors. The chief of these had been the late 
Sir Richard Burton, who, with his companions, 
was the first of Europeans to reach the summit. 
The most fatiguing part of our ascent was the 
journey through the forest from the seashore 
at the little settlement of Victoria to ‘‘Mann’s 
Spring,’’ at about seventy-three hundred feet. 


The Road Through the Forest. 


HE road through the forest then was a wind- 

ing native path, bestrewn with obstacles in 
the shape of huge fallen tree-trunks, over 
which my porters and I had to clamber with 
great difficulty. 

The heat in this forest was exhausting, as the 
dense vegetation shut out any breeze which 
might have cooled our perspiring bodies. I 
remember also being violently sick on this 
section of the journey from a curious cause. 
Some Roman Catholic missionaries, who had 
settled in the neighborhood and had rapidly 
developed beautiful gardens and plantations, 
had made a delicious but very sweet drink, a 
sort of ginger beer, out of pineapples. This 
was a beverage which, sipped in moderation, 
might have done no harm ; but drunk as I drank 
it during my intense thirst, in quarts, it made 
me desperately ill. 

But not even the feeling of nausea could 
prevent my admiring the gorgeous beauty of 
this tropical forest. I have seen its like in 
grandeur only in the eastern part of the Congo 
Free State, in those forests where I discovered 
the okapi. When we reached Mann’s Spring, 
so called because this little welcome trill of 
water had been first made known by a botanist 
named Mann, who was sent out by the British 
government to study the flora of this country, 
the aspect of the vegetation had assumed a 
notable change.” Much of the tropical character 
of the forests had disappeared, and the trees 
and plants belonged to species more character- 
istic of South Africa or the higher parts of 
Abyssinia. 

From Mann’s Spring for more than a thou- 
sand feet upward the main characteristic of 
It 





at an altitude of about ninety-five hundred feet its height. I also added my name to those of 
we emerged on open grassy country, dotted | the explorers who had preceded me, this roll of 


with small clumps of trees hung with the gray- 
green Usnea lichen so familiar to natives of the 


Southern States as ‘‘old-man’s-beard.’’ Here | 


at last we had a view, and such a view! 

Below the cascades of dark green forest which 
clothed the lower flanks of the great mountain 
stretched a wonderful map of sea, rivers and a 


names being enclosed in a bottle placed in a 
small cairn of stones. 
**A Breadth of Greenish Sky.’’ 


HEN I became engrossed with the marvelous 
view. Away to the west the sun was 


2 therefore, with considerable relief that | take the necessary observations for determining 
| 


| great delta, and beyond, peaks and ranges to the 


flaming in a glorious crimson sky, but only, as 


| south of the Cameroons which had then never | it seemed, at the declination it would assume at 


MY NATIVE GUIDE TURNED 
OUT TO BE A MOST 
KINDLY CREATURE. 


been visited by white men. Cumulus clouds, 
like pieces of white cotton, floated occasionally 
between us and this map of West Africa. 

We had at last reached a bracing, frosty 
climate, which was extremely agreeable to my 
jaded body, weakened from the effects of a severe 
fever and twelve months’ constant perspiration 
in a steamy climate, the temperature of which 
never went below seventy, and seldom below 
eighty, degrees. Although the Cameroon Moun- 
tain lies in a region of excessive rainfall,— 
possibly one hundred inches a year,—it is, 
nevertheless, very poorly supplied with streams 
or springs of water on its slopes, and so far as 
is yet known there is no water-supply above 


Consequently I was obliged to make my per- 
manent camp at this height. 

Wishing, however, to ascend the high peak in 
a deliberate manner, and aware that this implied 
a journey of something like ten miles—besides 
a climb—from this permanent camp, I estab- 
lished a subsidiary encampment at a site about 
half-way toward the peak, at an altitude of 
some ten thousand five hundred feet, to which 
I arranged that supplies of water should be 
brought by my carriers. We reached this camp 
at ten thousand five hundred feet by midday. 

Like most mountains in tropical Africa, how- 
ever, the Cameroon is constantly under the 
clouds, and a clear view of the peak is by no 
means an every-day occurrence. Therefore, 
when we reached this encampment at ten 
thousand five hundred feet, and saw the great 
peak, rich in vivid coloration of orange, crimson, 
slaty blue, whitish yellow and pale green, the 
effect of various forms of vegetation growing in 
seattered streaks and clumps on the scorie, the 
temptation to march straight over it was irre- 
sistible. 


A Foolish Decision. 


| DECIDED, somewhat foolishly, to go alone, 
merely as an experimental trip during the 
afternoon ; and I took nothing with me except a 
bird-gun and several scientific instruments. My 
route lay over an undulating country covered 
with short grass, and pimpled all over with 
small extinct craters, nearly all of which were 
grass-covered. Every now and then, however, 
one had to cross a tremendous river of lava, in 
appearance not unlike a blue-black glacier. 

I felt at the time quite sure of finding my way 





| tentatively and timidly. 


an altitude of, say, ninety-five hundred feet. | 





about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, for the actual horizon was 
not distinguishable, and I, being 
at such a great elevation, did 
not realize that what I took to 
be a breadth of greenish sky 
below the sun was really the 
Atlantic Ocean! As it was, the 
sun set while I was still on the 
high peak, and I had no longer 
sufficient time to get back to my 
encampment before nightfall. 

Perhaps I was indifferent to 
this, as a full moon was rising 
in the east, and it seemed per- 
fectly easy to distinguish the 
way by moonlight. Accord- 
ingly I began my return with 
a light heart, plunging down 
almost with the leaps of a 
seven-league boot through the 
ashes of the great cone, and 
covering in ten minutes a space 
which it had cost me over two 
hours to climb. But then I 
became bewildered. 

The twilight made all the 
boulders and scoriz look alike, 
and the outline of one crater 
fused in the shadow of another. 
Impatient of delay, I gave up 
the search for my special bear- 
ings, as I felt confident of sight- 
ing the smoke of the encamp- 
ment before long. But my 
anticipations for a speedy 
return were not to be realized. 

Amid the innumerable sub- 
sidiary craters, and in the inter- 
val of darkness which separated 
the sunset from the complete 
power of the moon, rising 
behind the mountain, I lost my 
way. I shouted, but no one 
replied. I knew that in some 
directions the descent of the 
mountain was extremely pre- 
cipitous, and I moved about very 
I was still walking at 
midnight, and the scene now was a truly weird 
one. 

The moon was high in the heavens, but it 
seemed a moon world into which I had strayed, 
a land of nothing but extinct craters and rifts, 
and lakes and rivers of congealed lava, the 
cone -like craters throwing sharp shadows. 
Frost was on the ground, and the air was so 
keen that, apart from my desire to reach some 
destination, I was too cold to remain still. 


ORAWN BY 
H. BURGESS. 


A Strange Experience. 


NE of the strangest experiences was wander- 

ing through large herds of antelope of a kind 
I have never been able to identify completely, 
but they were some species of tragelaphus, not 
unlike the South African kudu in size and 
appearance. I walked about among these crea- 
tures as I might have walked through a herd 
of cattle. They were absolutely unafraid of 
me, and even if I had wished to slay them 
stupidly and without reason, I had no gun but 
a small one for bird-collecting purposes. Every 
now and then a buck would lower its horns 
toward me in a threatening manner, but no 
attempt was made to pursue me as I slipped 
through their ranks. I was clothed at this time 
in a long waterproof coat, which I had taken 
with me in expectation of one of the frequent 
storms of rain. 

At last I decided that the search for my camp 
was hopeless, and that my wisest course would 
be to descend the mountain in a westerly direc- 
tion until I reached the tropical forest, where 
I might be likely to find a native village. Here 
I could obtain some simple food like bananas, 
and a guide to take me back to my permanent 
camp. 

So I turned my face to the south, guided by 
the Southern Cross, and began a descent of the 
precipitous mountainside which very nearly 
terminated my earthly career. The ground 
seemed composed of loose rubble or scoriz, 
which gave again and again under my step, 
carrying me down ten or twenty feet each time 
ina rush of débris, with my legs buried perhaps 
up to the knees, thus causing many a painful 
wrench and twist. 

Once I should have fallen over a small preci- 
pice, but my long-tailed coat caught in a bush 
and held me back until I was able to scramble 
up over the ledge. At last this attempt became 











back by remembering certain craters of remark- | so dangerous in the waning light of the moon 
able appearance. It was a work of the greatest | that I crept under the shelter of a cliff, and 
difficulty and utmost fatigue to ascend this | waited, shivering, for the dawn. I suffered 
summit of the Cameroons, its slopes being a/| most from thirst, and not at all from hunger. 
mass of ashes. After two hours’ painful | Throughout all this descent, and indeed since 





| scrambling I reached the summit, and began to| I had left my permanent camp, twenty-four 
























hours before, I had met with no water and had 
drank nothing. 

When the dawn came and I emerged from 
my shelter to continue the descent, I noticed 
that a heavy dew had fallen, and that the 
tattered skirts of my waterproof were soaked 
in moisture. I relieved my thirst, therefore, by 
sucking the fringe of my coat. I absorbed in 
this way a considerable quantity of moisture, 
which had, however, a disagreeable taste of 
earth and india-rubber. 

At last, at about six thousand feet, I came 
across hollows in the bare rock which were 
still filled with rain-water, and from these I 
drank greedily. Another problem I had to face 
was the possible hostility of the first natives I 
should encounter, for the people on the southern 
flanks of the Cameroons at this time were at 
war with the Germans, and when they should 
see a forlorn white man alone in their forests, 
might not at first sight discriminate between an 
Englishman and a German. They were reported 
to be a wild and ferocious race of cannibals, 
and their country had seldom if ever been pene- 
trated in this direction by Europeans. 


‘* The White Man of Ambas Bay.’’ 


AT last I struck a native path on the upper 
verge of the tropical forest, and this I fol- 
lowed with ever increasing trepidation, until at 
last there rose before me the blue smoke, curling 
up through the trees, which indicated a native 
settlement. Here I deemed it best to pause and 
shout in the native language the words for 
‘friend’? and ‘‘white man.’’ You are seldom 
received with active hostility by savage Africans 
if you announce your approach with a great 
deal of noise or a firing of guns or shouting. It 
is the silent and stealthy coming which precipi- 
tates hostile acts on their part. 

My shouts soon had the effect of bringing a 
man in my direction—a wild-looking creature, 
almost entirely naked, but with a not unpleas- 
ing countenance, and with the lighter yellowish 
skin which characterizes so many of the forest 
negroes. He surveyed me at first with stupe- 
faction, and would not advance nearer than 
twenty or thirty yards, apparently taking the 
hygrometrical, barometrical and other instru- 
ments which festooned my body for deadly 
weapons. 

Fortunately I was able to speak the Bantu 
dialect of this district in some slight degree, 
and my words soon conveyed to the man’s 
mind the impression that I was, first of all, not 
a German; and secondly that I was ‘‘the white 


man of Ambas Bay.’’ He therefore approached 
and shook me by the hand, and then led me to 
the village. 


Here I was subjected to a brief examination 
by the elders, and had to satisfy their suspicions 
by consenting to an elaborate ceremony, eating 
with them a mysterious substance, and drinking 
a small quantity of a very nauseous preparation 
of palm wine. All this time the spirits of 
ancestors were being invoked to witness my 
making friendship with the tribe, and to pursue 
me with their vengeance if I turned traitor. 

When these rites were concluded—the whole 
proceeding lasted hardly more than half an 
hour—I was given bananas to eat and offered 
the highly decomposed flesh of some forest 
animal, which I declined with thanks. Then 
I made it clear to the first friend whom I had 
encountered that my most earnest desire was to 
be led back to my permanent camp. 

He agreed to act as my guide with an alacrity 
and friendliness which surprised me, as I had 
expected a long and tedious bargaining, know- 
ing the distance to be considerable. But I am 
glad to say that my brief residence at Ambas 
Bay and dealings with the natives there had 
caused me to be considered a ‘‘good’’ white 
man, and my fame as such had spread even as 
far as this remote part of the mountain. 


On the Elephant Path. 


O at about eight o’clock in the morning of 

this second day of my wanderings we started 
to find my permanent camp. The march was 
long and weary, perhaps eighteen or twenty 
miles, and lay for the most part through won- 
derful tropical forests. Had I not been so 
exhausted by want of sleep, incessant march- 
ing, and no food for twenty-four hours but a 
few bananas, I should have been peculiarly 
interested. 

For the most part of the way the forest was 
uninhabited, and we were constantly on the 
tracks of chimpanzees. Once indeed a huge 
chimpanzee stopped for a moment on the path 
before us, and seemed to be almost menacing 
in his attitude; but my native guide advanced 
toward him boldly, shouting and poising his 
spear, and the huge ape shambled away into 
the brush wood. 

On another occasion I was dragged aside 
suddenly from the path and pushed into the 
bushes while several elephants came ‘‘lollop- 
ing’’ along the road, passing within a few 
feet of our hiding-place. The path, in fact, 
was a track made by elephants and used by 
man. In this part of the Cameroons the ele- 
phant is dreaded exceedingly by the natives, 
who declare that he frequently attacks man 
without the slightest provocation. 

In fact, a year before this time the caravan 
of a Polish explorer, named Rogozinski, had 
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been absolutely brought to ruin by an attack of 
elephants, several of the native porters being 
killed by these creatures, while the rest fled far 
and wide into the bush, leaving their loads on 
the path. 

Monkeys and baboons chattered and grunted 
at us from the trees. On the other hand, the 
glorious plumage of the turacous and plantain- 
eaters delighted the eye, and if only I could 
have felt a little less weary and faint, I should 
probably have numbered this walk among the 
jewels of my African experiences. But there 
were not a few occasions when I was compelled 
to lie down and rest for half an hour or more. 
My native guide turned out to be a most kindly 
creature, and would sometimes carry me on his 
shoulders. 

After journeying for perhaps ten miles more 
or less on a level of four thousand feet through 
this tropical forest, we began again the ascent 
of the mountain, and at last I arrived at my 
permanent camp at over nine thousand feet. 
Here I was received with cries of wonderment 
and even dismay. My porters had all concluded 
that I had been carried off by the ‘‘Spirit of 
the Mountain,’’ and could hardly believe in the 
reality of my corporeal existence, until the very 
angry orders I issued—orders, I am afraid, for 
once accompanied by kicks and blows—brought 
it home to them that I was a living man, 
urgently desirous of food and a bath. 

The fact was that before setting out for the 
uppermost camp, which I had failed to find 
again after ascending the High Peak, I had 
been warned by native guides and porters that 
it was extremely dangerous to approach the 
upper parts of the mountain, as the Spirit of 
the Mountain would not hesitate to deal death 


to any one rash enough to enter his presence. 
This spirit was said to appear in the form of 
a gigantic mask. That is to say, although he 
looked like a huge man when seen from the 
front, at the back he was hollow like the frag- 
ment of a gourd or mask. If you could only 
succeed in getting behind him and then mocked 
at his hollowness, he lost all power; but as a 
rule, he killed you with a huge club almost 
before you were aware of his presence. So 
frightened were the natives at that time that I 
could succeed in getting only a few porters to 
accompany me to the higher camp at ten thou- 
sand five hundred feet. 

It appears that after I had started for the 
High Peak, one of those sudden and curiously 
local thunder-storms so characteristic of this 
part of Africa had come on, a storm which I 
had climbed above and of which I was uncon- 
scious. The rumblings of thunder were taken 
to be the awful speech of the spirit, and I was 
thought to be a doomed man, an impression 
which had become a conviction when I failed 
to return at nightfall. The porters then became 
so scared that they left the camp just as it was 
and scurried down to the permanent encamp- 
ment, convinced that they would never see their 
white master any more. 

When I arrived they were consulting as to 
how they should break the news to my nearest 
colleague, some ninety miles distant to the 
north. A good dinner and a good night’s rest 
effaced much of my fatigue, and the next morn- 
ing I started again for the uppercamp. But all 
the rest of my stay on the mountain I was | 
followed by bad weather, and never again did I | 
succeed in finding my way through the cloud | 
mists and ascending once more the High Peak. | 
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' A Yarn of the Old “Can't Help It.” 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN. 
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DRAWN BY MARSHALL JOHNSTON. 


‘OFF THE PORT QUARTER.. 


T was the skipper who spun the yarn—the 
| old skipper of Ruddy Cove, who, in his 
time, had been fisherman, trapper, sealer, 
whaler, cook, hand and master, and at the last, 


with white hairs and a jolly corpulency, had | 
achieved a position of prosperity and wide- | 


spread respect. We were sailing alongshore 


at the end of a gray, lowering day, with the | 
long heave of the sea to remind us of a gale that | 


had spent itself while we lay at anchor in the 
snug harbor of Hard Luck Arm. 

In the offing, far out to sea, where the dusk 
was creeping up with the mist, there was a 
long, frothy line of white; a shoal, upon which 
the seas were breaking. I was glad that it lay 
to windward. 

“They calls it the Shoal o’ Wrecked Ships,’’ 
said the skipper. 

“Then many a craft must have —’’ I began. 

‘*Aye, many a fine craft,’’ he broke in, ‘‘has 
been lost there. ’Twas a fearful spot in the 
old days, when we used t’ go t’ the seal hunt in 
schooners. ’Twas in the deep water off that 
shoal that the old Can’t Help It left her bones. 
To be sure, I knows that well enough, for I 
was aboard when she was wrecked—aboard o’ 
that old topsail flatfish, lad, the last hand 
shipped from Twillingate, in the spring o’ forty 
years ago, when the ice and wind sank many 
a craft 0’ the sealing fleet. 

** “Does you want a berth ?’ says the skipper. 

***What’s your schooner?’ says I. 

“ «The Can’t Help It,’ says he. 

** *Can’t help what?’ says I. 

‘**Toading with fat every voyage,’ says he. 
‘Come, now, will you ship?’ 

‘**T will if I can’t help it,’ says I.’’ 

The skipper laughed again at the simple joke 
of that day, stuck a thumb in my ribs to make 
sure that I caught the point, gave a turn to the 
wheel, howled an order to ease the jib-sheet, 
and proceeded : 


“Well, I couldn’t help it. ’Twas the last 


. WAS A TRIM LITTLE FORE-AN’-AFTER, BEARING DOWN.”’ 


berth in the last schooner, so I shipped. But 
she got no seals that year—nar a one. We lost 
| the poor skipper off the jib-boom two weeks out, | 
| in a gale off the Gray Islands. Then we was | 
in trouble. We couldn’t agree on a skipper. | 


Some of us wanted the first hand. ‘Hut!’ says | 


the rest. ‘He isn’t fit t? skipper a paddle-punt.’ | 


“*So we knocked about the ice for a week or 
more without sighting a seal. ’T'was windy | 
weather, with gales o’ snow and high seas, and | 
the crew got wonderful sulky. 
pelt aboard t’ pay the men for the hard work 
they were doing, and there was a row in the 
forecastle every night. ’Twas not long afore 


growls below. 
uncomfortable time. The willing hands worked 
the ship and the growlers stayed below. 
| ‘** Look here, men,’ says I, one night, “we’ve | 
| got t’ have a skipper for this here schooner. I 
never heared tell of a schooner without one. 
Let’s have the first hand. ’Tis his right.’ 

***Not aboard a sealing ship,’ says one. | 
“We’ll choose our skipper.’ 

** *We’ll not sail under Bowls,’ says another. 

‘* ©You can sail under me or not, as you like,’ | 
says Bowls, ‘but ’tis no place for a skipperless | 
schooner. ‘The best thing you can do is shape | 
a course for home, an’ get there quick.’ 

‘*They agreed; so we hove her to, meaning 
t’ make sail for Twillingate in the morning if 
the wind was fair. It began t’ blow hard afore | 
midnight—blow a great gale, with the wind full | 
o’ snow. Afore dawn the ice closed in and | 
nipped her. She was fast, with miles 0’ pack- | 
ice grinding and groaning all round her. 

“‘Her rudder was crushed and her bowsprit 
broken; but whether or not her timbers had 
been started. Whatever, *twas a wonderful | 
bad lookout. The pack was running like mad 
straight out t’ sea. If the old schooner leaked, 
she would fill and sink when the pans fell 
apart. If she was tight she would be swamped 





There wasn’t a | water slashing about in her hold. 








or broken up by the big seas, for without a 
rudder she was unmanageable. 


***T’m thinking,’ says I t’ Bowls, ‘ that 
neither she nor we will want another skipper.’ 

** Still,’ says he, ‘we might get clear.’ 

‘*By night the wind veered t’ the nor’east 
and drove the pack inshore. Then I began t’ 
hope that we might escape over the pack t’ the 
rocks; but when I looked about at dawn I made 
ready t’ die. The pack was drifting over the 
Shoal o’ Wrecked Ships, and the breakers were 
pounding it t’ slush as it passed. ’*Twas but a 
matter o’ two hours afore the turn o’ the ship 
would come. She was fair in the path. 

“I sung out for all hands, and up they 
tumbled. I’m not telling you what they said 
when I pointed t’ the breakers. ’T was a sight 
t’ break the nerve o’ the bravest, an’ I’ll name 
no names. ‘To the last man aboard we gave 
ourselves up for lost. Some of us prayed, and 
some didn’t; and some of us cried, and some 
laughed. But ’twas not long afore we was all 


| alike—a group 0’ dazed sailormen, shivering in 


the bitter wind, waiting for the end of life. 

‘**The wind’s hauling round t’ the east,’ 
says Jim Bowls at last. 

“Tf the wind hauled far enough, if it hauled 
soon enough, we might drift clear o’ the shoal. 
We watched the wind. 

‘***Tis veering fast,’ says Bowls again. 
‘Maybe we’ll go clear!’ 

**An hour later we scraped past the norther’ 
end o’ the shoal. The schooner was safe for 
the time; but when the wind fell and the ice 
went abroad, as it did at dusk, our case was 
hard as ever. The Can’t Help It leaked. We 
turned to to pump ship with a will, but the 
most we could do. was t’ keep the water down. 
The working crew was lashed t’ the mainmast, 
and the rest kept below. 

‘*By and by the men began t’ get seasick. 
One after another they fell back in their 
bunks and vowed they couldn’t work. By 
morning each of the rest of us was doing two 
men’s work. ’Twas hard, ’twas wonderful 
hard, but there was nothing for it; and ’twas a 
wonderful sight harder when only Bowls and 
1 were left t’ keep the Can’t Help It afloat. 

** *Bowls,’ says I, ‘we can’t do it.’ 

**Tom,’ says he, ‘we’ll try.’ 

‘*The water gained on us inch by inch. By 
night I was beat out and Bowls was almost 
ready t’ give in. 

** *Come on,’ says he, ‘an’ we’ll have a word 
with that fo’c’s’le crowd.’ 

‘*But not a man would stir from his bunk— 
nota man! They were so sick that they didn’t 
care whether they went t’ the bottom or not. 
We turned to again and kept the pumps going 
for an hour. The-sea was quieter then, and 
I thought that we might stir up a man or two 
of the crew t’ help us. So down we went. 

** ‘Men,’ says Bowls, ‘if some o’ you don’t 
lend a hand, she’ll sink.’ 

‘**T’m too sick!’ whines one. 

***T can’t stand up!’ whimpers another. 

***You go, Bill,’ says a third. 

‘There they were, lying like logs, sick 
enough, I’ll be bound, but not too sick t’ strike 
a blow for their own lives—not too sick t’ lend 
a hand t’ two beaten men. 

‘**Pump away!’ says one. 
in the morning.’ 

** *Men,’ says I, ‘I’m beaten out.’ 

***Men,’ shouts Bowls, losing his temper, 
‘I’m not, but I’ll sink afore I’ll do another 
stroke t’ save the lives o’ such curs as you!’ 

**Nor would he. We crawled on deck, and I 
staggered t’ the pump. 

***Come on, Bowls,’ says I. 

** ‘Not a stroke!’ says Bowls. ‘Let ’em die!’ 

‘*T kept the pump going alone until I fell flat 
on the deck. ‘How many hours will she float, 
Jim?’ says I. 

** *Four, I ’low,’ says he. 

“«* * Twill be morning then,’ says I. 

‘‘With my ear t’ the deck I could hear the 
I knew she 
was filling by inches, and would wabble and 
sink all of a sudden. But I was too tired and 
sleepy to care much about that. By and by I 


‘We’ll come up 


there was nothing but scowls on deck and | fell asleep, while Bowls paced the deck, mut- 
Believe me, sir, ’twas a most | 


tering. I felt, before consciousness left me, 
that sleep was near, and I was glad that the 
Can’t Help It would take her last plunge 
before my sleep was over. 

‘*But in that I was mistaken. ‘lhe dawn was 
breaking when I awoke. ‘The rail was then 
within a few inches of the water, and Bowls 
was fast asleep on the main-hatch. Off the 
port quarter, with her sail all set, was a trim 
little fore-an’-after, bearing down. 

‘*Her skipper told us, when he had us safe 
aboard, that he had sighted the Can’t Help It 
when he rounded Long Cape,—the land off our 
stern, sir, as the ship lies now,—and had made 
haste to our rescue. We said we were glad he 
had happened around just at that time. 

***Look, boys!’ says one of our crew. 
‘There’s the last o’ the Can’t Help It.’ 

‘*Down went the old topsail flatfish, and her 
bones now lie somewhere t’ the west o’ the 
Shoal o’ Wrecked Ships. 

‘**Huh!’ says Bowls, looking that man 
square in the eye. 

** None o’ that crew,’’ the skipper con- 
cluded, ‘‘was ever shipmates along 0’ Bowls 
and me again.’’ Then, with a roar, ‘*‘ Hands 
on deck and stand by! We’ll hang her down 
in Deep Cove for the night.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


hat is the difference between a politician 
and a statesman? The late Speaker Reed’s 
definition is well known. Here is another, a 
recent one, which is also good: A_ politician 
wishes the people to do something for him; a 
statesman does something for the people. 
“gn renner of recent changes in the price of 
substantial investment securities suggests 
that interest rates may be rising. They have 
been steadily falling for a generation. What 
their future is to be was one of the questions 
discussed at the recent congress of actuaries. 
As nearly every one either receives or pays 
interest, its rise or fall is important, as well as 
that of coal or corn. 


3 omernegrn against the Chinese in Aus- 
tralia takes the form of laws regulating 
their hours of labor. A Chinaman of Melbourne 
lately paid five shillings fine, and two pounds 
twelve shillings costs, for working at half past 
eight o’clock in the evening, when the law says 
he must stop at five. He was engaged in the 
‘‘labor’’ of sorting, for the next day’s washing, 
the clothes of a customer. 


Ae which runs into a mountain region 
was recently advertised in the large Eastern 
cities by the announcement that ‘‘the leaves 
are now turning.’? The splendid panorama 
of an autumn forest is worth going miles to 
see, but it too often happens that those who 
live in sight of it are like the good old woman 
who replied to the remark that she had a fine 
view from her front door, ‘‘ Yes, that is what 
all my visitors tell me.’’ 
ye to Coney Island this year found New 
York’s great summer recreation-ground a 
much more decent place than formerly. A new 
company had provided many harmless amuse- 
ments in its gaily decorated enclosure, and it 
took so much time to enjoy them that none was 
left for the vicious resorts which once made 
the place notorious. Everybody knows that 
the way to keep a boy—and a man, too, for 
that matter—from going wrong is to keep him 
busy going right; but not every one remembers 
it all the time. 


yee of the Civil War recognize the pathetic 
fact that their ranks are thinning. The 
few survivors composing a Grand Army post 
lately decided that the time was not far distant 
when the decorations and furnishings in their 
hall, and the collection of relics, would have 
no use or significance for them. Accordingly 
they handed down to the Sons of Veterans all 
these articles save a few chairs and one flag. 
The legacy of a patriotic example belongs to the 
Sons of Veterans, and to every other citizen, 
without the need of a formal presentation. 


hicago has reason to be satisfied with its 

automobile regulations. They require oper- 
ators to show practical familiarity with their 
machines by actual tests. Licenses are issued 
to no others. The laws also insist upon double 
brakes, the conspicuous numbering of machines, 
a speed limit of eight miles an hour, and the 
enforcement of the rule that no part of the 
machinery shall be left running while the ma- 
chine is standing in the street. Under these 
wise rules there have been but two fatalities in 
four years, and other accidents have been few. 


Came will be asked at its next session to 
consider the experimental issue of a special 
delivery stamp, which will direct the post- 
master at the receiving office to break the envel- 
ope and read over the telephone to the person 
addressed the contents of the letter. Wherever 
such connections do not exist the letter would 
go in the regular way. In practice, this scheme 
would be serviceable for quick communication 
with a person known to have a telephone in 
his house or office. Were the system established 
every post-office would be equipped with a 
telephone. The Postmaster-General, who was 
requested by Congress to consider the feasibility 
of the project, will soon submit his report. 
Lim engineers in charge of the new subway 

in Boston recently objected to the passage 
of a procession through one of the streets where 
they were excavating for fear that the vibration 
of the earth caused by the rhythmic beat of the 
march might endanger the abutting buildings. 
The line of march was accordingly changed. 
It is a well-known fact of physics that vibrations 
are as contagious as smallpox. One tuning-fork 
will communicate its hum to another of the 
same pitch in the same room, and two clocks, 
one fast and the other slow, will soon tick 
synchronously if put side by side on the same 
table. When soldiers march across the Brooklyn 
Bridge they break step lest the strain should 
damage the structure, 

he Mexican congress has recently voted a 

medal of honor to Miss Manuela Gomez, 
the eighteen-year-old daughter of the mayor of 
Linares, in recognition of her services during 
a yellow-fever epidemic. Her father was stricken 
with the disease, and she was appointed to act 
in his place till some one else could be selected ; 
but she did so well that no attempt was made 
to find any one else. As the various city officers 
fell sick she assumed their duties, and was 
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mayor, treasurer, secretary, attorney and the 
rest for a long time, and kept things going in a 
city of fifteen or twenty thousand people, four- 
fifths of whom had fled to the mountains to 
escape the epidemic. If Mexico can produce 
young women like this to-day, of what stuff the 
Mexicans of the next generation will be made! 
Me and more strictly railroad companies are 

drawing the line of total abstinence, or at 
least rigid temperance, about their employés. 
New rule books of the roads entering Chicago, 
without a single exception, contain this state- 
ment: ‘‘The use of intoxicants by employés 
while on duty is prohibited. Their habitual 
use, or the frequenting of places where they are 
sold, is sufficient cause for dismissal.’’ The 
first part is old, the second new. It is not now 
regarded as enough that a railroad man refrain 
from drink while on duty; he must also keep 
out of temptation when off duty. 
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THE CHILDISH “IF.” 


Had the cat wings what bird could live in air? 
Had each his wish what would God have to spare? 
Sadi, Persian. 
* & 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


painstaking investigation of the increased 

cost of living and of the rate of wages in 

the United States in recent years has 
been completed by the national Department of 
Labor, now merged in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. A summary only of the report 
has as yet been made public, but that summary 
contains matter of considerable interest. 

It has been ascertained that the cost of living 
has not increased, as has been asserted, more 
than one-fourth, but only about one-sixth, and 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, under whose 
supervision the investigation was made, finds 
that the wages of workmen, both unskilled 
laborers and those who work at trades, have 
increased in proportion. He is even moved to 
make the general statement that ‘‘the condition 
of the laboring man is better to-day than ever 
before in the history of the country.’’ 

To a great many persons this statement will 
carry no personal reassurance—those who work 
for fixed salaries. It is they who have been hit 
the hardest by the increased cost of living, for 
their incomes have not kept pace with it. 
Indeed, they are actually worse off to-day than 
they were eight or ten or fifteen years ago. 

These changed conditions have brought about 
a social leveling which is quite real, although 
it has hardly been perceived. It is a leveling 
up. The holders of many classes of salaried 
positions ten years ago not only—in their own 
minds—placed themselves on a higher social 
plane than artisans who worked for daily 
wages, but they had the financial means to 
support their position. 

At the present time the wages of skilled labor 
have increased so greatly, proportionately, that 
the houses, the dress and the manner of life of 
the best mechanics mark a great advance over 
anything which was possible to them a few 
years ago. Their children advance to the 
higher education, and if there are any ‘‘classes’’ 
in this democratic country, the dividing line 
between them is gradually becoming effaced. 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY PARTIES. 


uch attention has been given recently by 
M the European newspapers to the activity 
of the Russian revolutionists. The 
newest of their organizations is the Socialist 
Revolutionary party, which dates from 1901, 
when it began the publication of a paper in 
Tomsk, Siberia. This paper was soon sup- 
pressed, and several of the people connected 
with it were deported to eastern Siberia. It 
reappeared, nevertheless, in Western Europe, 
and is smuggled in large numbers across the 
frontier into Russia. 

The party carries on its propaganda through 
this and two other papers, each of which urges 
the peasants to rebel against the established 
order. The party has also a ‘‘fighting organi- 
zation,’’ intended to excite the peasantry by 
deeds, as they cannot be stirred by words. 
These revolutionists are charged with the 
killing of Monsieur Sipiaguine, minister of the 
interior, with shooting at the governor of 
Kharkof, and with the murder of the governor 
of Ufa. 

The older Social Democratic and Liberal 
Revolutionary parties agree with the Social 
Revolutionists in demanding the end of the 
autocracy, but they do not believe in going to 
the extreme of murder. 

In the midst of this agitation the government 
must protect itself. It is consequently rightly 
hostile toward the men who assail it with force. 
It believes that such reforms as are made must 
be through the evolution of the present system, 
and that the people must be educated to under- 
stand the nature of representative institutions 
before they are asked to maintain them. Both 
Monsieur de Witte and Monsieur von Plehwe, 
the most influential statesmen in the empire, 
have said within a year that Russia must have 
a constitution. 

In the meantime the Social Democrats are at 
work on the outskirts of Russia inciting strikes, 
and the Social Revolutionists are provoking 








agrarian outrages in the heart of the empire. 
When the government tries to preserve order 
and vindicate itself as a government, its pur- 
poses are misrepresented and the seeds of greater 
discontent are sown. Under these circumstances 
the task of the tsar is hard, and the cause of 
liberty progresses slowly. 
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HARDIHOOD. 


The feet that tread the rough ways of the world 
Grow mercifully callous. Alexander Smith. 
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TO FREEDOM—AND BACK AGAIN. 


cattered all over our land, from Moosehead 
Lake to the Rocky Mountains, and in ever- 
increasing number, are summer camps, 
where dwellers in town and city exchange the 
complexity of their winter life for extreme 
simplicity. When autumn comes the freedom 
of the camp, its meal of fish and bread and 
coffee, its table bare of linen and silver, its 
windows without draperies, its bedrooms fur- 
nished with bed, wash-stand and mirror, its 
wardrobe of bathing suit and one stout gown— 
all these must give way to the thousand devices 
of modern society—its tables and chairs and 
curtains and bric-i-brac and gowns and hats 
and gloves and veils. 

Every article adds something to the cares of 
the owner. The long, leisurely mornings of the 
camp, when sky and lake and mountain and 
book yielded their treasures to the mind, are 
succeeded by busy forenoons with the duster 
and the needle, or by wearisome sessions with 
dressmaker and upholsterer. 

One asks at the end of a day of this artificial 
life whether civilization has really benefited 
the race. The savage woman on the tropical 
island, whose housekeeping consists in cooking 
a fish and shaking a breadfruit-tree, is she not 
to be envied by the slave of gowns and hats, 
tables and chairs? 

A woman may be emancipated from the 
tyranny of ‘‘belongings’’ only by setting her 
face steadfastly against the theory that her life 
consists in the abundance of the things she 
possesses. Whether she be rich or poor, she 
must steadily keep the number of her ‘‘things’’ 
within her ability to care for them, and that 
without fatigue. As soon as they increase so 
as to deprive her of leisure, they are evidences 
not of advancement, but of decay. 

The town house may take a lesson of the 
cabin in the superiority of ‘‘I myself’’ to the 
chair in which I sit and the gown in which I 
clothe myself. 


RICH MEN IN OFFICE. 


ere is a topic which provokes discussion 

each year in the season of political 

activities. Anecdotes will soon be cur- 
rent of the doings of millionaire Senators in 
Washington, just as stories are now told of the 
expenditures of opulent candidates for offices, 
state and municipal. Many persons fancy that 
the government is falling into the hands of the 
rich. 

Our Presidents, it should be remembered, 
have rarely been rich men. George Washington 
probably’ was the wealthiest in the long list, 
not in the actual number of his dollars, but 
measured by the scale of wealth in the eighteenth 
century—certainly more conspicuous in this 
respect in his time than has been any successor. 
The United States Senate, while it contains 
some millionaires, also has in its membership 
not a few men who have to watch all outlays 
closely in order to keep within their income. 
Surprising and often amusing stories are told in 
Washington of the ‘‘short rations’’ of many a 
public man, but such tales are naturally of the 
kind that do not get into the newspapers. 

In giving preference to a candidate for office, 
neither wealth nor poverty in itself should be 
decisive. The practice, by no means uncommon 
in many communities, of picking out for the 
state legislature a man ‘‘because he needs it’’ 
is as unfortunate as to give preference to a can- 
didate for some larger office because he is rich. 

Wealth and poverty each brings to the indi- 
vidual its own temptations, in public as in 
private life. ‘Each may also give to those who 
are not broad enough to look beyond their own 
personal circumstances a point of view which, 
if too closely adhered to in either direction, 
may be prejudicial to the general welfare. ‘The 
country needs in office the men who are, as 
Winthrop said of Franklin, not ‘‘dizzied -by 
elevation’’ nor ‘‘soured by disappointment. ’’ 
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THE DEMAND FOR DOLLS. 


rom a report on the doll trade of Thu- 

ringia,—the doll-manufacturing center of 

the world,—recently made by the United 
States consul at Coburg, it is learned that 
during the past year the demand for German 
dolls has fallen off. Were it not for the market 
in the United States, which took a little more 
than one-half of the three and a half million 
dollars’ worth exported, business would have 
been in a bad state indeed. 

The questions at once suggest themselves: 
Why has the demand for dolls been less impera- 
tive than usual? And why does it persist in 
the United States? They are partly answered 














England has not 
been interested in dolls, apparently because of 
the Boer War, which seems to indicate that 
battle, murder and sudden death do not comport 
well with the innocent occupations of the nur- 


in the report of the consul. 


sery. It would not be just to hint that because 
the British discovered that some of their political 
dolls were stuffed with sawdust they have 
become disgusted with dolls of all kinds. * 

Another reason for the decline in the demand 
is that the high tariffs of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Sweden, Norway and Denmark keep 
out foreign-made dolls, and the little Danes 
and Swedes, Austrians and French must con- 
tent themselves with the home-made article. 

Of course dolls of home manufacture are sold 
in all the countries, including the United 
States, from which the tariff keeps some of the 
Thuringian product. But it is still true that 
distance lends enchantment to the doll, and the 
American misses love their imitation babies 
from Nuremberg and Sonneberg more dearly 
because they have come across the sea. 

No sociologist has yet told us whether the 
doll habit has permanently declined, and no 
statistician has given us figures to show to what 
extent the domestic doll has displaced the 
foreign. In the absence of figures one must 
fall back on general principles, and hold that, 
as there is an “ eternal feminine’’ which 
changes not with the fleeting years, there must 
also be an eternal doll hunger which demands 
satisfaction, if with nothing better than a 
clothes-pin wrapped in a handkerchief. 
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A GIFT THAT WAS NOT GIVEN. 


tis better to err on the side of charity than on 

that of churlishness; but there is a certain 
woman, with a soft heart and a fortunate sense of 
humor, who tells with delight a little story against 
herself. ; 

From the back window of her cozy flat on a 
street in a pleasant, old-fashioned part of Boston, 
she commanded, one winter, a view of the rear 
windows of a line of tenements upon another and 
a@ poorer street. At one of these, directly oppo- 
site her own, a poor old woman, bent, shrunken, 
withered, and shabbily clad, sat sewing day after 
day. 

She was a forlorn and moving figure—always 
alone, always busy, always sitting bowed and 
huddled in her chair; while occasionally a sun- 
beam, penetrating with greater brilliance than 
usual, revealed behind her a glimpse of a shabby 
and miserable little room. 

Her neighbor’s kindly heart was touched, and 
she resolved to make acquaintance, and see if she 
could not brighten the poor old woman’s days a 
little, if only by an occasional visit, and a daily 
smile and bow across the intervening yard. 

Christmas was at hand, and she determined to 
make her introductory call provided with a little 
offering suitable to the season. So she went round 
the block one day, bearing a scarlet geranium 
glowing cheerily in a neat flower-pot carefully 
wrapped from the cold, and rang the bell. A 
woman answered it of whom she inquired for 
some one in the house who did sewing—she did 
not know her name, but was sure she lived there. 
Was she at home? 

“Ain’t no such person,” was the uncompromi- 
sing answer. 

-“Oh, but I’m sure there must be,” she persisted, 
pleasantly, “quite an old woman, you know—and 
I think she lives at the back—third floor, I believe 
itis—’ 

“Oh,” said the woman, “her! Lor’, she don’t 
take in sewing! Them’s just her own things. 
They’re always in rags ’cause she won’t buy new 
ones, and she’s always mendin’’em. Her! Why, 
she owns the tenement,—old screw,—and don’t 
she squeeze the money out of us, though! She 
don’t take in sewing. Want to see her?” 

The philanthropist did not. She murmured 
faintly that there must be a mistake, and went 
home again, bearing a chastened spirit and the 
red geranium. 
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A SHELF OF OLD SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


|" a certain attic there is a shelf full of books 
which look worn and dusty and dull. Their 
thumbed edges tell of use, and their title-pages 
bear dates well back in the nineteenth century. 
An enthusiastic young house-cleaner would 
suggest selling them to a second-hand book 
dealer. She would not guess what treasure they 
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| have in their keeping. 


There Colburn’s Arithmetic rubs covers with 
Lindley Murray’s Grammar and “Peter Parley’s” 
Geography. They carry grandmother into her 
distant school-days—more clearly remembered 
than the events of last week. They were studied 
by the light of the huge open fire in the big 
kitchen, which kept the face red and the back 
cold. 

Next them stand the long series of readers— 
The Young Reader, The American First Class 
Book, and all the rest. They recall not only the 
reading classes, with their mingling of the ready 
and the halting scholars, but those rare and 
exciting Friday afternoons set apart for declama- 
tion, when “Marco Bozzaris,” “The Dying Gladia- 
tor,” “Bingen on the Rhine” and “Hohenlinden” 
vied in popularity with extracts from Webster’s 
great speeches, whose splendid eulogy of the 
Union and the Constitution laid a foundation in 
the minds of their students upon which the eager 
patriotism of the Civil War was built. 

Here is another group of books belonging to 
a later time, when Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar enforced the inevitable amo, amas, 


amat, and led the way to the victories of Cesar 
and the tale of A2neas and Dido. 

Smyth’s Algebra is dropping out of its binding 
as the result of the long struggles in which it had a 
part. Next to it stands Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
suggestive of the heated rivalries of the first class 





in parsing. Next to that come the two most 
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abstruse of the academy text-books—Watts on 
the Mind and Upham’s Mental Philosophy, by 
means of which the boys and girls of the forties 
acquired a mixture of philosophy, theology and 
ethics, each chapter of which ended with a 
sermonette. 

The modern text-books are fine with pictures 
and bindings; they are generously provided by 
town or city, and are filled with the latest results 
in science and with selections from the whole field 
of good literature. But the shelf of old school- 
books is worth all of them when it comes to a 
matter of sentiment. They may be consigned to 
the attic, but not one of them shall be sold. 
They are worth their weight in gold, for they 
are heavy with the golden memories of long-past 


school-days. 
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LAWMAKERS WITHOUT LAW. 


he British House of Commons is perhaps the 

most rigidly governed body of legislators in 
the world. Indeed, it is said that few members 
ever master the rules of order, and even the best 
speakers have committed humorous and embar- 
rassing blunders. 

On the other hand, the House of Lords may be 
said to have no rules of procedure except such 
as would govern gentlemen met together in a 
drawing-room. For although there are customs 
and regular methods of business, yet there is no 
authority to enforce rules and to maintain order. 

The presiding officer of the House of Lords is 
the Lord Chancellor, who sits on the woolsack and 
puts motions, and who also engages in the debates 
when so minded. But he cannot call one of his 
fellow peers to order, and he does not even decide 
who is to speak. The peers Jhemselves decide 
that. 

A recent incident shows the amusing side of 
this queer spectacle of a legislative body whose 
members have almost no rules to obey except the 
laws of their own consciences and the laws of 
courtesy. 

The Earl of Wemyss asked the Secretary for 
Scotland if there were any precedents for a cer- 
tain method of procedure, and intimated that if 
there were the precedents had better not be fol- 
lowed. There was laughter at this open confession 
of disregard for precedent, which is the basis of 
all Anglo-Saxon law. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh raised further laughter 
by remarking that the earl’s question did not 
affect any bill before the House. When the earl 
rose to reply, amid cries of “Order!” the Lord 
Chancellor said that the earl was exceeding the 
license of debate. 

The Earl of Camperdown thereupon reminded 
the House that the only way to stop a peer was to 
move that he be no longer heard. The Lord 
Chancellor replied that that was the method, but 
it would not be courteous. 

Lord Camperdown agreed, but reminded the 
Lord Chancellor that he was only a member of the 
House, and that any other member had a right to 
disregard his opinion. So the comedy went on, 


until the Earl of Wemyss said that he would | 


reserve his remarks for another occasion. 
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BOUND BY HIS REPUTATION. 


Hams discovered that “it is a very serious 
thing to be a funny man,” and one of the 
younger New England poets is said to have 
warned a beginner in literature never to publish 
humorous verse if he wished to make and keep a 
reputation as a serious poet. 

A story, perhaps apocryphal, which is told of 
Mark Twain, illustrates the theory that a humor- 
ist’s reputation debars him from all other kinds of 
credit. : 

Mark Twain is a lover of Browning, and reads 
him aloud with excellent power. Once he read 
several passages to a company gathered in the 
house of a friend. Among the guests were some 
young ladies. One of them laughed during the 
reading. Afterward she condoled with Mark 
Twain for the soberness of his audience. 

“T was so sorry for you!” saidshe. “The others 
did not seem to see the joke init. I suppose you 
wrote it yourself; it was a skit on Browning, 
wasn’t it? I understand about as much of it as I 
do of most of Browning.” 

The humorist explained humbly that he had 
tried to give the words as Browning wrote them. 
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AN IMPUDENT INDORSEMENT. 


n old Washington gentleman tells a story which 
he overheard President Lincoln repeat, and 
which he believes has not been published. 

During one of his busy reception hours, when 
the President was talking first to one, then to 
another of the many who filled the room in the 
White House, a gentleman asked if any news had 
been received from John Morgan, whose Confed- 
erate cavalry were raiding Kentucky and Ohio. 

“We'll catch John some of these days,” replied 
Lincoln. “I admire him, for he is a bold operator. 
He always goes after the mail-trains in order to 
get information from Washington. On his last 
raid he opened some mail-bags, and took posses- 
sion of the official correspondence. 

“One letter was from the War Department to a 
lieutenant in Grant’s army; it contained a cap- 
tain’s commission for him. Right under the signa- 
ture of A. Lincoln the audacious Morgan wrote: 
‘Approved, John Morgan,’ and sent the commis- 
sion on its way. So there is one officer in our 
army whose commission bears my signature with 
the approval of that dare-devil rebel raider.” 
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MISQUOTED QUOTATIONS. 


verybody knows the phrase, “All the world 
loves a lover.” But very few people know 
that Emerson said it, and that he said it in a 
slightly different way —“All mankind love a 
lover.” Six people who were tried with this 
quotation said it came from Shakespeare. 
Another case of popular misquotation was 
pointed out not long ago by Mr. Ainsworth R. 





Spofford in a paper on “The Folk Lore of Popular 
Sayings.” He reminded his audience that the 
phrase, “In time of peace prepare for war,” is 
usually attributed to George Washington. What 
Washington said was: “‘To be prepared for war 
is one of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” 

But ages before Washington became first in war 
and peace, Horace had said, “In peace, as a wise 
man, he should make suitable preparation for 
war”; and one of the maxims of Publius Syrus 
may be translated: “We should provide in peace 
what we need in war.” 
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STRICT ETIQUETTE. 


youthful officer in the United States navy is 

inclined to be very exact in the observance of 
etiquette prescribed by regulations. The New 
York Tribune relates how this tendency led one 
such officer to rebuke his own father, who is also 
an officer. 


The son, soon after he had received his first 
commission, was on duty at the New York navy- 
yard, and the father, who had the command of a 
vessel that had just been put into commission, 
was anxious to get his provisions on board that 
he might get away on his cruise. As the captain 
was passing through the navy-yard to call on the 
commandant of the station, he saw his son, in uni- 
form, walking toward his headquarters in the 
storehouse, and shouted, “Henry!” two or three 
times, but did not receive any response. 

Finally the son turned about and said, in a 
dignified tone: 

“Are you addressing me, sir?” : 

“Yes,” replied the father. “I sent in a requisi- 
tion for my stores, and I wish you would hurry it 
through, so that I can have the things delivered 
as promptly as possible, for I am anxious to get to 
sea.” 

“Very well,” replied the ome officer. “I will 
look into the matter; but please bear in mind that 
when I am on duty I am to be addressed as mister 
or by my naval title; when I am at home or at 
some unofficial affair i am Henry, or anything you 
please.” 

That the father recognized the propriety of this 
fine distinction was shown afterward by his often 
telling the story at his own expense. 
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COMPLIMENTS FOR THE KING. 


lon and for all time does the Irishman show 
himself the finest artist in witty compliments 
in the world. These compliments to King Edward 
from sons of the “sister island,” which are going 
the rounds of the English press, are triumphs over 
political rancor. Thus wit performs a service of 
utmost importance. 


Two London journalists, on their way from 
Dublin to Cork, accosted a shaggy native at a 
Queen’s County station. 

“Well, Pat, what do you think of the King of 
England now ?” 

“King of England, is it?” replied the Irishman 
and there stole over his face an expression o 
drollery as he went on in a stage whisper: “Sure, 
avic, ye’ll want a viceroy over there, I’m thinkin’, 
yy an’ herself are not goin’ back to yez 
at all!” 

Another quaint anecdote of the same epoch- 
making trip comes from Galway. An old dame 
in that “City of the Tribes’’ who had spoken with 
the king was questioned as to what she thought of 
his majesty. She delivered herself of a long and 
enthusiastic eulogy to the effect that “Edward the 
First of Ireland” was “a grand man intirely,’’ 
closing with the remark that she had “only wan 
thrifling fault to find with him.” 

And what was this fault? 

“Och, sure, they kept the poor man so | in 
the a Park ga that they have him 
talkin’ with a sthrong Dublin accent!’ 
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WHERE THEY WERE APPRECIATED. 


he government has with great liberality dis- 

tributed public documents from Washington 
to the remotest parts of the country. In his book 
on “The Overland Stage to California,” Mr. 
Franklin Root tells how the overloaded mails 
were sometimes relieved. 


Before the daily mail went into operation, and 
when a stage went to Salt Lake only once a week, 
some of the boys on the line used to despise a 
coach almost wholly loaded up with public docu- 
a. but such mail-matter came quite handy at 

mes. 

Occasionally the drivers, as they themselves 
said, would get stalled going through a _ bad 
slough in rough weather, and would be unable to 
move. In that case they were obliged to take out 
sack after sack of the “Pub. Docs.,” open the 
bags, and pile the massive books from the govern- 
ment printing-office into the slough, and by build- 
ing a solid foundation with them, were enabled 





| thus to pull the coach out of the mire. 
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NEXT! 


Op pe Berain was a charming Welshwoman 
of long ago. She had so many husbands and 
so numerous were her progeny that, says the 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould in his recent book about her 
country, she is known to genealogists as the 
“Mother of Wales.” i 


Catherine never went begging. She married 
early the first time, and often—and at rather 
startling intervals—afterward. Her first husband, 
| whom she had a son, was John Saulsbur 
of Lleweni. At his funeral Sir Richard Clough 

ave her his arm. Outside the churchyard stood 
Maurice Wynn of Gwydir, awaiting a decent 
opportunity of proposing to her. As she issued 
from the gate he did this. 

“Very sorry,” said the widow, with some regret, 
“but I have just accepted Sir Richard Clough. 
Should I survive him I will marry you.” 

She was as = as her word, when the oppor- 


‘ih 


tunity came. al history has it that she married 
yet a fourth husband. 
* © 
REBUKED. 


Se -_ the German physicist, used to tell a 
story, which Dr. Andrew D. White repeats 
in his chapters of reminiscence in the Century 
Magazine. Hoffmann arrived in Glasgow late one 
Saturday night, and on Sunday morning went to 
call on Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin. 

The door-bell was answered by a woman servant, 
whom Hoffmann asked if Sir William was at home. 

The servant answered, “Sir, he most certainly 
is not.” 

Hoffmann then asked, “Could you tell me where 
I could find him?” 


“Sir,” she answered, “you will find him at 
° \ 


church, where you ought to be.’ 
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The Problem of 
Making Money 


is solved by our new 
method of selling 


ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS. 


None of the objectionable features 
of canvassing — and a good profit 
assured to energetic workers. 
Over 100 different utensils. The 
very highest grade — made by and 
bearing the trade-mark of the 
largest manufacturer of aluminum 
ware in the United States. 

Write to-day for details, 

THE ALUMINUM 

COOKING UTENSIL CO., 

Box Y.C, 


and easy 


PittssurG, Pa, 





' A Life Income Contract | 


Issued by 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORE, =" 








Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


Guarantees a fixed income for life, 
which income is protected by over three 
hundred and eighty-two millions of 
dollars accumulated in a _ successful 
business experience of sixty years. For 
particulars address, 

Home Income Department, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK, New York, N. Y. 

\ Oldest in America. Strongest in the World. J } 























“ARNOLD’S” 
Knit Night Drawers 


[Protect your sleeping child. } 


Ages 2 4 6 8 10 yrs. 
PRICES... . . 60c. 70c, 80c, 90c. $1.00. 


Knit Bed Slippers 


(worth their weight in gold for those suffer- 
ing from cold feet) 25c. a pair, in variety of 
colors. Learn all about these and 24 other 
specialties of the famous ‘‘Arnold’’ goods by 
sending for beautiful free catalogue. Address 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 
309 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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Awards 
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warren BAKER &.f tea 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























It’s Easy Enough to Buy Hosiery; don’t take anything 
which may be offered unless you get something made 


by experienced makers. 


Buy ‘“‘Iron Clad’’ Hosiery 


For Men, 
Women and Children 


(The Reliable —25 Cents Per Pair) 


and you have solved the problem. 


Since 1879 we have been making 


Hosiery, and we know how to knit for wear, beauty and a reasonable 
price. We use fine Egyptian cotton, soft worsted, merino, heavy wool 
and domestic cotton in our extensive lines of two-, three- and four- 
thread Hosiery. Our former factory was burned February 25, 1903. 


























This factory went into operation August 10, 1903, with electric power. 
We employ four hundred people and can knit 36,000 pieces of Hosiery 
per day. Here is a suggestion: If your dealer does not have them or 


will not get them, send to us. 


We send one pair, post-paid, for 25 cents (4 pairs $1.00). State 
style and size wanted. For Men, plain colors or fancy stripes in 
half hose. For Women, our Special Black, No. 99. For Children, 
our Triple Strength, No. 19, Black, great money-savers. You 
can order four pairs, assorted, for the family for $1.00, prepaid. 


COOPER, WELLS 6 COMPANY, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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By Arthur Guiterman 





hen Abraham was young, there sought 
his tent, 
Pitched on the plains of Ur among the herds, 
A desert-farer, tremulous and bent 
With years and travel, whom with simple words 
The shepherd welcomed—bathed his wayworn 
feet, 
Assuaged his thirst, before him deftly placed 
Cool melons, honey, and the sodden meat 
Of late-weaned kids; but when in famished 
haste 
The stranger reached to banquet, gently set 
His hand upon his guest’s, and murmured low, 
“Thy pardon, brother. Dost thou not forget 
To praise thy God from Whom all blessings 
flow ?” 


The stranger answered, mocking, “Nay, good 
youth! 
But much I fear thy wit is held in thrall 
To lying, priest-spun legends. Know the truth! 
There is no God! ’Tis nature gives us all.” 
First Abraham chid gently; but a fire 
Lurks in the tongue; and lastly, taunted sore 
With blasphemies, the shepherd rose in ire 
And drove the gray-haired scoffer from his door. 


To him, yet brooding wrathfully behind 
His tent-fold on that deed in anger done, 

A Voice spake, grateful as the summer wind 
Among the cedars: “Abraham, my son!’’ 

The shepherd answered: “Father, here am 1.” 
“Where is the stranger guest that hither came?” 

It breathed again. The strong chief made reply, 
“I cast him forth! He did deny Thy Name, 

Almighty Lord!” Then spake the Voice Divine 
In solemn blame: ‘My son, thou didst not well. 


“Did I not frame his body e’en as thine? 
Did I not cause the same red blood to swell 
His pulsing veins? Have I not blessed ye both 
With the same laughter, sorrows, joy and tears? 
Though he reviled My Name with mock or oath 
Have I not borne with him these many years,— 
Threescore and ten,—still patient of the worst 
In speech and deed? Yet hadst thou not the 
grace 
The while he stayed his hunger and his thirst 
Gently to bear with him that little space?” 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE ARMY. 





T was midsummer, and 
times were hard and hot 
and dull at the barracks. 
Many of the best contribu- 
tors were out of town, and 
some of the most regular 
attendants of the winter 
were irregular or worse in 
hot weather. 

There was a camp-meet- 
ing in the grove eight miles 
out, and the officers were in requisition there, 
but the work in town had to be carried on 
somehow. The camp-meeting, too, had its 
troubles, for there was bad weather and small 
attendance. So it happened that when, on 

Saturday, Captain Mollie and Sergeants Jane 

and Elvira had to go back to town to carry on 

the meetings of Sunday, there was no car fare, 
and they walked. 

A few of the faithful gathered with them on 
the corner. George Lowney was there with his 
drum, and Halfred—he always called it so, and 
they never said Alfred lest it might hurt his 
feelings — was there with his cornet. The 
crowd gathered in the middle of the square, 
surrounded by the rattling, whirring trolley- 
cars, but it was a restless crowd, that continu- 
ally dissolved as fast as it gathered; and when 
the procession formed for the hall no one 
followed, nor did the most vigorous pounding 
of the drum when they were inside avail to 
draw a crowd. Their own total numbers on 
the platform were ten; and in the low, hot 
hall, wéth its cheap wall-paper reflecting the 
glare and. heat of the gas, there assembled an 
audience of four—all well-dressed people, and 
no one of them responsive. 

Captain Mollie began by referring to the 
promise, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together,’’ and started a song; but her voice 
was jaded,—she looked consumptive, poor girl! 
—and all were tired. The meeting dragged; 
there was no use denying it. The drum pounded 
hard, and the tambourines jingled, and each of 
the ten exhorted and testified; but it was hard 
work, and just before the appeal the whole 
audience passed out. 

However, the soldiers and their friends re- 
mained for a brief prayer-meeting, and then 
they turned out the gas and started for home. 

Outside the door stood one of the audience, 
a man a little past young manhood, and he 
stopped the officers, who were the last to leave. 

‘*I didn’t want to go forward,’’ said he. 
‘That would not quite have represented my 
position. But I want to tell you that you have 
helped me. I once was a member of a church, 
and thought I worked so hard for the Lord 
that I was entitled to a rest. Besides, some- 
thing happened that offended me. I gathered 
from what I heard to-night that you three girls 
walked back from the camp - meeting after 





,musketry on the western horizon. 
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working there day and night, and it put me to 
shame. I mean to begin again. And I judge 
you wouldn’t have walked if the treasury had 
been full. Here’sacontribution. Good night!’’ 

He boarded a car and was gone, and Captain 
Mollie and her comrades went to the grocery to 
buy food for the morrow. 

“*We’ve all worked harder in sin, but never 
got such reward,’’ said Captain Mollie, in the 
meeting the next day. ‘‘ May the Lord bless the 
brother who did it, and make him useful some- 
where.’’? And the bass drum boomed with the 


amen! 
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PIONEER HARDSHIP. 


he unpleasant and often perilous journeys 
| that the early settlers of the West were 
obliged to take to carry their produce to 
market or to procure provisions are described in 
“Pioneers of the West.” The writer tells of one 
occasion when he and his twelve-year-old son 
were going to mill. There was a good deal of 
snow on the ground, and the weather was intensely 
cold. 


We were plodding along slowly behind the 
ee up over the hills to the north and on to the 
divide, says the author. The snow was six or 
seven inches deep, and the track had not been 
broken ; for it was a road seldom travelled, there 
being no settlers after we got up out of the little 
valley until we came near Oakdale, away into the 
adjoining county. Of course, we used to call them 
roads; but they were merely the grass and turf 
worn away where the horses or oxen walked, with 
a ridge between, two narrow black lines like a 
couple of snakes stretching and winding across 
miles and miles of open prairie. 

The snow made it very hard to walk, and it was 
too cold to ride. We tried to walk in the tracks 
of the oxen, but that made it stili harder. We 
had gone but a few miles when our hands became 
so completely benumbed that all feeling left them. 
We usually made our own mittens out of old cloth, 
of which we would have two or three pairs some- 
times, one over another. But for all that it was 
the hardest thing possible, sometimes, to keep 
them from freezing. 


As the morning wore away we began to feel 
hungry, and I never forget the sad plight we were 
in. e had along with us some dry soda-biscuits 


cut in two, with a little butter spread between, in 
a common flour-bag. bey occupied but a small 
space, of course, so we tied the ba; 

instead of tying it with a string. e tried to 
untie it, but could not do so with our mittens on, 
and cold as it was we took them off, but not with- 
out some difficulty; for our hands were nearly 
closed, and neither of us seemed to have the least 
use of them. We fumbled and fumbled for a 
while, but finding that we could not do it that 
way, we held down the bag and pulled the knot 
apart with our teeth. Raking out three or four of 
the biscuits, which rattled almost like so many 
flint pebbles, we held one up between our two 
fists, and gnawed away at it in that way. 

There being no settlers for many miles, there 
was no place where we could put in and stay for a 
time and get “thawed out,” as we used to say. 
And that was the hardest part of it; for one might 
manage to endure such a severe strain for an 
hour or two, or for several hours; but when it 
had to be borne a whole day, and en away 
ed the night, it took considerable courage to 

eep up. 
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FRIEND ABNER’S OPINION. 


he members of the Society of Friends not 
only discountenance war, but will not help 
in such disorders by word, act or purse. 
The Philadelphia Telegraph tells of Friend Abner, 
who was a Lancaster County farmer during the 
Civil War. He was an orthodox Quaker, with an 
estimable wife and a growing family. The war 
was in progress almost at their very doors, but it 
seldom received more than a passing mention, and 
was never discussed in the family circle. It 
nevertheless appears that Friend Abner was 
interested. 


During the summer of 1863 the shadow of Gettys- 
burg hung in the air like a pall, and Friend Abner 
had little mishaps on the farm that took him to 
the nearest village more often than usual. It 
might be that a horse had cast a shoe, or a hoe 
was broken or a new hinge was needed. Friend 
Abner must always go on these errands himself, 
usually toward the close of the day. He coul 
not be blamed if, by the merest coincidence, the 
mail reached the village store while he waited, 
and newspapers were read aloud and arguments 
took place on the movements of the armies. 

One night Abner heard the sharp crack of 
One of his 
scythes was broken, and he started for the village 
in the early afternoon to get anew one. A group 
of excited men at the neral store” were listen- 
— | to the story of a fugitive, who had just arrived 
with his wife and family and a farm-wagon piled 
high with household goods. He told how the 
Confederates had reached Wrightsville, on the 
Susquehanna, driven in the Union pickets and 
attacked the village. Friend Abner had difficult 
in finding a scythe to suithim. The selection too 
a long time. 

“Well, Abner,” said the blacksmith, “what say 
you now? The Confederates will be here before 
night. You won’t fight, eh?’ 

gic have nothing to say, friend. I believe not in 
war.’ 

“But what is your opinion of all we’ve heard?” 

Friend Abner eyed the blacksmith a moment 
with the look of an innocent child. 

“T have no —, he replied, “save that from 
the stories I hear, this cruel strife thou callest 
battle must be very like fence-building.”’ 

“Battles like fence-building? Why?” 

“This stranger has told of the skirmish at 
Wrightsville. Has he not said that the first thing 
— was to drive in the pickets?” 

e crowd langhed, and that was the only 
= on the war Friend Abner ever gave in 
ublic. 
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SOME INTERESTING INSECTS. 


xcept among the select few, generally enthu- 

siastic boys who keep fresh-water aquariums 

and replenish them from ponds and brooks, 
few people either see or know much about water 
insects; yet “The Naturalist on the Thames” 
says that many of these little creatures are per- 
haps better equipped for encountering all the 
chances of existence than any others. They can 
swim, dive and run below water, live on dry land 
or fly in the air, and many are so hardy as to be 
almost proof against any degree of cold. 

The activity of many of the water insects is 
astonishing. Besides keeping in almost incessant 
motion, those which spend most of their time 
below water have generally to come up constantly 
to breathe. Such are the water-bugs, water- 
scorpions and stick-insects, which, although 
slender as rushes and with limbs like hairs, can 





catch and kill the fry of the smaller fishes. Most 
of these are like human divers, who have to pro- 
vide themselves with air to breathe, and work at 
double speed in addition. 

If a group of oy beetles is disturbed, the 
whole party will dive like dab chicks, rising to 
the surface again when they feel the need for 
breathing air —, 

The divingbell spiders gather air to use just as 
a soldier might draw water and dispose it about 
his person in water-bottles. The tail of the spider 
is covered with black velvety hairs. Putting its 
tail out of the water, it collects much air in the 
interstices of the velvet. It then descends, when 
all this air, drawn down beneath the surface, 
collects into a single bubble, covering its tail and 
breathing holes like a coat of quicksilver. This 
—- ly the spider uses up when at work below, 
until it dwindles to a single speck, when it once 
more ascends and collects a fresh store. 

The writer has seen one of these spiders spin so 
many webs across the stems of water-plants in a 
limited space that not only the small water-shrimps 
and larvee, but even a young fish were entangled. 
The other and more artistic means of gathering 
air employed by the spider is to catch a bubble on 
the surface and swim below with it. The bubble 
is then released into a bell woven under some 
plant, into which many other bubbles have been 
drawn. In this divingbell the eggs are laid and 
the young hatched under the constant watch of 
the old spider. 
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OCTOBER in the CANON 
By Mabel Earle 


he aspen leaves flame out in yellow fire, 
And yonder rose-bush by the cliff burns red; 
An eagle sails up, cireling higher and higher 
From the white gravel of the dry stream’s bed; 
One pine stands out, a solemn, slender spire 
Above the gray rocks beetling overhead, 


A flood of sunlight steeps the yellow sand 
And the far-shining crests of early snow; 

Long wreaths of smoke-blue haze lie o’er the land, 
Clinging along the valley meadows low; 

This gray clod crumbling underneath my hand 
Was blooming here for God, a month ago. 











All earth’s long strivings over thine and mine 
Here in the patience of the mountains die ; 
Under the changeless rocks, the changeless pine, 
The changeless, changing sweep of cloud and 
sky. 
Eternal peace folds round the hills divine 
Above a thousand centuries gone by. 


This is God’s autumn answer, sealed and set 
Above the witness of His mountains here; 

His signet lifted up, lest men forget, 
And turn away to greed and lies and fear ; 

The solemn pine-spire pointing heavenward yet ; 
The altar-fires of one more fading year. 
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HIS FIRST CASE. 
O: Squire Mason, long a popular and 


efficient magistrate in a Kentucky county, 

is often reminded by his friends of the 
first case brought before him for trial. He had 
attended a country school, and in the debating 
society had acquired a rather forceful manner of 
speaking and a fair knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure, but he knew nothing of law. 


He was nominated for the magistracy when 
quite a young man, and much to his surprise was 
elected. He immediately ordered a copy of the 
statutes of the state, but before it arrived he was 
called upon to exercise the duties of his office. 

One of his neighbors had made information 
against another for assault and battery, and the 
case had to be tried before the new justice. He 
felt sure some of his friends would want to be 
present to hear.him in his first case, and to fore- 
stall as many as possible, appointed seven o’clock 
the next morning for the hearing. 


To his great — only three persons were 
—_ e accused, his counsel and the con- 
8 


e. . 
The squire took his seat and rapped for order, 
but did not know how to proceed. Finally, with 
reddened face, he said, “Will some one please 
state the object of this meeting.”’ 

The lawyer, knowing the man, immediately 

asped the situation, and reing said, “Your 

onor, the object of this meeting is to try Jake 
Mumford, our neighbor and my client, for assault 
and battery, and as the parties for the prosecu- 
tion are not present, I move that the prisoner be 
declared not guilty, and that he be discharged.” 

The debating society experience came back to 
the squire: 

“Ts there a second to the motion?” 

The lawyer nudged his client, who promptly 
seconded the motion, which was put to the vote. 
The lawyer and his client voted “Aye,” the con- 
stable “No.” 

Then said the squire, ‘“‘The motion is carried. 
The prisoner is declared not guilty and is dis- 
charged. Is there any further business before 
the meeting?” 

The lawyer promptly moved adjournment, and 
that, too, was carried. 


&® & 
MR. GILL’S LESSON. 


hen Mr. Gill got back from his fishing 
W trip the women-folk were out. He was 

not displeased at that. He did not believe 
in gadding, but he was no tyrant; he often said 
so, and nobody had ever heard him say that a 
man ought always to find his family at home. 
Besides, they had not expected him quite so soon. 
No, he did not mind their being out, but he was 
displeased, and his face showed it, to find the 
kitchen table covered with goods from Kingsbury’s 
store. 


“As many times as I’ve told Emily I didn’t want 
her to trade there!”’ he said aloud. 

He thought he would not have minded it so 
much if she had not bought the things when he 
was away. If she had said right out that she was 
going to trade with Nate Kingsbury. because he 
was her second cousin, why, even that would have 
been different, Mr. Gill told himself. Perhaps she 
had not exactly promised, but he had understood 
that she meant to do as he wished; and she knew, 
as well as he ‘did, that if it had not been for Nate 
Kingsbury he would have been town clerk another 

ear. 

Of course he would pay for the stuff, but Nate 
Kingsbury would never get another Pre! of his 
money, for he meant to teach Mrs. Gill a practical 
lesson. He had talked enough. So Mr. Gill pro- 
ceeded to sweep the lard, tea, sugar, eggs and 
spices off the table to the floor. Not in anger. 














Mr. Gill was not a hasty man. -He frequently said 


that he was not. He simply put through anything 
he s todo. That was all. a 

His dancing days were over, so he i | Jepnet 
up and down on the groceries instead of doing a 
ig. And the more he jumped the more he felt like 
umping. He did not care anything about his fish- 
ng ts nor the clean kitchen floor. While he 
was in the midst of this enjoyable exercise, Mr. 
Gill heard his wife’s agonized voice: 

“Edwin! Edwin Gill! What are you doing? 
Are you crazy?’ 

Mr. Gill paused, and wiped a bunch of lard from 
one boot to the other till it dropped to the floor. 
“No, Emily,” he said. “I am not crazy. 1 was 
never calmer or saner in my life. I am simply 
teaching you a lesson. I don’t believe you’ll go to 
Nate K ngsbury’s for groceries for some time to 

me!” 

Mrs. Gill seemed to be struggling with more 
than one emotion. “Those things aren’t ours!” 
she managed to say at last. “They belong to the 
Pratts. They’ve gone away to spend the day, so 
when Nate’s wagon came round I took in their 
order.” 
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THE VILLAGE FATALIST. 


66 hen you come to talking about danger,” 
W said Mr. Holt, the Bushby cobbler, 
“it’s a-lurking for you on every side.” 

The customer who was waiting for her shoe to be 


finished smiled and made ready to listen. 


“Yes, sir,—ma’am, I would say,—that’s the long 
and short of it,” said Mr. Holt. “Stay at home 
from travelling and you won’t be drowned nor 
collided into, maybe, but your house may catch 
a-fire whilst you’re asleep an’ you perish — 
the flames, or yet you may fall down your cellar 
stairs and brea your collar-bone. 

“And the same way ’tisn’t well to select and 
decide what’s most likely to carry you off. Now 
there was Annabel Spears. She had a dread 0’ 
thunder-tempests that went ahead o’ reason; she 
certainly did. Said she knew she was doomed an’ 
destined to be striick. Every new preventive o’ 
lightning she heard of, she’d have a hack at it. 

“House was peppered with lightning-rods, and 
when a tempest came up she’d close every door 
and window, go to a dark room in the middle o’ 
her house, put rubber boots on her feet, an’ lie 
down betwixt two feather beds on a four-poster 
that she’d had some kind o’ glass castors put to. 
There she was, insulated complete, as you might 
say, an’ look what happened. 

“One day what she took to be a thunder-tempest 
proved to be a kind of a hurricane. Annabel’s 
roof was need tore off, an’ most o’ the bricks 
from old Square Lathrop’s chimney, seemingly, 
came right down on top of her, I ing betwixt 
those two feather beds. Some said she could have 
wriggled out if it hadn’t been for those rubber 
boots hampering her so, but I don’t know. The 
ways 0’ Providence are beyond my judging. 

“There, I guess that shoe’ll wear ye for another 
couple 0’ years!” 
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A STEPMOTHER. 


elf-sacrifice of a simple, homely sort may be 
S nobler than more romantic heroism. That 

is why V. C., an English paper, puts under 
tales of heroism this story of a stepmother. A 
Perthshire farmer lost his wife when his child 
was born. Two years later he married her cousin. 
In course of time they had a son, and Helen, the 
second wife, proved a most devoted stepmother. 


It was decided that both lads should study for 
the ministry. When they were about to leave 
school, however, the farmer had some severe 
losses. Both boys were in the same class, as the 
elder one’s studies had been delayed owing to bad 
health, and it had been settled that they should 
po together to the university. But now, owing to 
ack of — the farmer decided that only one 
could go to co! lege: the other must stay and work 
on the farm. The question was—which was to fo. 

Man like, he placed the responsibility of the 
decision on his wife’s shoulders. They were both 
his sons, and he had no strong feeling in the 
matfer. Helen, his wife, had a hard struggle. To 
use her own words: 

“T prayed and prayed aboot it. John widna gie 
ony help. He telt me tae pick masel’, an’ a’ nicht 
I went up tae their room an’ sat doon at the 
bedside. I lookit at ma ain laddie, an’ ah, what a 
procs wummin I wad hae been to see him preachin’ 

he Word o’ God frae the poopit! But then I 
lookit at the ither, puir Jean’s mitherless bairn, 
an’ I jist couldna think o’ pittin’ ma ain callant 
afore him. Sae it was settled. He is tae gang, 
an’ ma lad maun bide wi’ his faither.” 
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DID NOT CARE TO ARGUE. 


¢ y ames Whitcomb!” exclaimed Mrs. Whitcomb, 
indignantly. “I should think you’d be 
ashamed to say such things about Arabella 
Carter!” 

“T only said, ‘At last!’ replied Mr. Whitcomb, 
mildly. 

“But the way you said it! You know very well 
that is what I mean,” returned Mrs. Whitcomb. 
“You as much as said that Arabella had chased 
and chased Deacon Reynolds till finally she’d 


caught him.” 
“T didn’t say that,” said Mr. Whitcomb, still 
speaking mildly. “I said, ‘At last!’”’ 


“Well, Arabella isn’t a day over thirty-seven!” 
said Mrs. Whitcomb. ‘So your ‘At last!’ was all 
thrown away. And he’s got grandchildren, and 
everybody says his first wife would have lived if 
he’d treated her half-way decent. I think there’s 
something queer about your sticking up so for 
Deacon Irving Reynolds!” 

“T wasn’t aware | was ‘sticking up’ for him,” 
said Mr. Whitcomb. “I guess I haven’t made 
myself quite clear. What I said was, ‘At last!’ 
and I don’t remember saying anything else.” 

“So you think every woman runs after a man 
till she gets him!” 

“That wasn’t what I said. But for the sake of 
the argument we’ll suppose I said it.” 

“You know, James, that it is no such thing.” 

“The trap doesn’t run after the mouse, but you 
will admit, Elmira, that it gets him all the same.” 

Mrs. Whitcomb took up her knitting. “If you 
are going into comparisons,” she said, with dignity, 
“we may’s well stop right where we are.” 
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EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


certain spinster in Indianapolis, who has 
A lived alone in her beautiful and stately 
home for many years, is one of the city’s 
most notable housewives, says the Indianapolis 
Journal. No childish fingers have ever marred 
the brilliance of her mirrors and windows, or 
played havoc with the handsome bronzes and 
vases in the daintily cared for dining-room. 

At the home of her brother, where seven children 
— from morning until night, the same exquisite 
e ection of housekeeping is impossible, as may 

imagined. One day the spinster’s small niece 
returned home after a tea-party at aunty’s, and 
in an awed tone said, “Mama, I saw a fly in 


I 
Aunt Maria’s house, but [thoughtfully] it was 
washing itself.” 
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*Twas ever and ever so long ago, 
In a circular circus tent, 


And all of the Kitty-Cats said, “Let's go!” 
So all of the Kitty-Cats went. 


The Kitty-Cats came to the show at eight ; 
(Though it didn’t begin till three !) 


They all bought their tickets at the gate, 
But one, who crawled under, you see. 


He laughed clear across his head! 
When they said, “I wonder what you are! 
Are you perhaps the little dog-star?” 

“I'm not Sirius,” he said. ° 





They hurried and scurried lest they should be late, 


The Little Dog’s laugh could be heard afar— 









THE LITTLE Pic Ht, THE QUEEN 
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THE MOTHER GOOSE SHOW. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


The Dish laughed until it cracked its side 
To hear that Little Dog. 


That old Mother Goose gave a wonderful show, “You're not a Cat, O Cow!” he cried. 


«Well, I'm Cattle,” the Cow replied, 
“And I’m in the Catalogue!” 


Then the Cat on the fiddle played with skill, 


And caterwauled quite sweet ; 


Tumbled all the way down the hill 
In their wonderful tumbling feat. 


When Mother. Goose’s Show was done, 
All of the Kitty-Cats said : 
“My! but that Show was lots of fun! 
We never have seen such a splendid one! 
, Then they all went home to bed. 


OF HEARTS 


While the clever young tumblers, Jack and Jill, 
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Nuts To CRACK. 
i, 
RIMED ENDINGS. 
This story I’ve heard, and perhaps it is 
As one told it to me, I will tell it to 
Of a _ little man in a queer little —, 
All alone, save his cats, and no sign of a —. 
The cats they were pampered and fed with 
much — 

And each had a dish with no other to —. 
So each had a dish, there were six, and a ——, 
All alone by himself, so cozy and —~. 


And this man had a door the right size for each —— 
And each knew his own door, and he used only —— 


“And wherefore six doors?” a friend asked him 


one a 
“Would not one door for all be more sensible,—— ?” 


He scanned him with pity, and spoke in this —: 
“Of all those six cats there’s no two of a ——! 


2. 
ADDED SYLLABLES. 

His uniform, once ----- and new, 
Was by a ----- et dimmed in hue. 
Beneath the ---- he strove to think, 
5 from the ----on took a drink. 

-~--~- he had performed, ’tis true, 
But then, the ----ure was not new. 
On ---- he went in search of game, 
And in his way a ---- pad came, 
Who passed, and did not raise an ---; 








The soldier’s - -- or seemed a charm. 
A frightened ---, the fog was dense, 
Made him, a --- ard, jump a fence. 
A ---- rose dimly into view 
A ----er foe he thought he knew. 
His --- to progress, soon he found, 
Was but a ---rel on the ground. 

3. 


ANAGRAM STORY. 

When the ----- of the bank absconded I 
was sent to stop --- -~- to escape justice. I 
said to the president of the bank, “---, ---- 
dollar shall be recovered, though -- - the 
world over. He will find his ------ snare, 
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TEDDY’s FUNNY PASs. 
By BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


EDDY was a brave boy. There is 
no doubt about that. He was not 
afraid of a big, black, jumping 
spider, nor of a great, fuzzy cater- 
pillar, nor of a long, wriggly angle- 

worm, nor of a queer, lumpy, brown 
toad, nor of a shiny, green and black 
snake, nor of a fierce -looking crab 
under a stone in the brook, nor of a big 
hen-hawk swooping about in the air, 
nor even of any bears that might be in the 
woods at the end of the meadow. 

Perhaps the reason why he was not afraid of 
all these things is because his grandfather was 
manager of a museum—not a circus museum, 
but a large museum in the city, where one 
could go either in the summer or in the winter, 
and there see almost every strange thing of 
which one could think. Teddy knew many of 
the different animals, insects and reptiles, and 
could tell you their names—even the names of 
the stuffed ones, and of the plaster casts of such 
as lived years and years ago. 

I ought to have said Teddy was brave in the 
daytime. ‘There is nothing like the good, bright 
daylight to make a boy feel able to dare almost 
anything; but at night Teddy was a different 
boy. He was afraid to go through a dark 
room, either alone or with any one else. There 
were so many things that might be hiding in 
the shadows. To him, a harmless chair was 
no longer harmless in the dark. Why, it might 
be almost anything to grab a person,—and so 
many things might be under the chair, too,— 
things that might hurt little boys. F 

Mama and papa had tried to reason with 
him. How could there be any bad thing in a 
dark room? They would turn on the gas, and 
go with him into every corner, look under every 
table and chair, and behind every door, to show 
him that really there was nothing there to harm 
him. But it was all of no use. The minute 
the gaslight was out he could feel that those 
things might be there again. 

Now Teddy’s grandfather used to give Teddy, 









and any friends the little boy wished to take to 
the museum, passes, or tickets which would 
let them in at the door without their having to 
pay any admission fee. The pass read: 

‘*This is to let Theodore Barnett”’ (or who- 
ever the person might be) ‘‘into the museum, 
free of charge,’’ and was signed with Grand- 
father Barnett’s name. 

One day Grandfather Barnett said to Teddy’s 
father and mother : 

“T am coming over to spend the evening 
to-night, and I think I have found a way of 
curing ‘Teddy of being afraid in the dark.’’ 

Grandfather Barnett came to dinner that 


evening as he had promised, and Teddy was | 


delighted, for Grandfather Barnett was the 
most interesting sort of man you can imagine, 
he knew so much which a boy likes to hear. 

After dinner there were as many stories as 
even Teddy could wish, and when grandfather 
rose to go he said: 

‘*Teddy, will you go into the library and 
get my gloves for me? I left them on the 
table. ”’ 

Teddy ran across the hall to obey; but when 
he looked into the great, dark library he 
stopped short. To go into that-blackness as 
far as the table in the very center of the room 
was too much for him. 

‘*Well, my boy,’’ called grandfather, ‘‘have 
you found my gloves yet?’”? Then as he saw 
Teddy standing in the doorway of the library, 
he said: 

“Well, well, well! Bless my soul! What’s 
the matter? Afraid, are you?’’ 

““Ye-e-s,”” said Teddy. ‘‘I—I think I am.’’ 

**What of ?’’ asked grandfather. 

**J—I—don’t know exactly,’’ said Teddy, 
“but there might be —’’ 

“Oh, the Might Bes have all gone to another 
country by this time; but in case there are any 
in your library, I’ll fix it so they will not 
touch you.” 

Then grandfather took from his pocket one 
of his passes, and with his pencil made a few 
changes in the reading on the card. He 
scratched out ‘‘museum,’’ and wrote ‘ ‘library’’ 
instead, and where it said, “‘free of charge,’’ 





he wrote, ‘‘free of harm from the Might Bes,’” | 
so that the pass read: 

‘*This is to let Theodore Barnett into the | 
library free of harm from the Might Bes.’’ 
Signed, ‘‘George Flint Barnett.’’ 

‘There, Teddy,’’ said he, ‘‘now you take 
this pass and carry it with you into the library, 
and nothing will hurt you. Then you can get 
my gloves all right.’’ 

Teddy took the pass, and marched straight 
into the dark as bravely as ever he had marched 
in the daytime, with never a fear. 

‘*That fixed all the Méaht Bes, I think,’ 


| said he. 


In this way grandfather filled out passes letting 
Teddy into each room in the house, no matter 
how dark, and Teddy-never was afraid at night 
again, for by the time he was too old to ask 


for passes he had forgotten to be afraid of the | 


dark. 
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THE FLY’s MORNING BATH. 
By ANNIE M. BYER. 
t was the loveliest rose-bush! 
green leaves were almost hidden by clusters 
of pretty pink roses. 

As the glad sunlight touched the mountain- 
top a fly came from the heart of a rose, balanced 
himself on one foot, and with his curious thou- 
sands of eyes looked for a dewdrop. 

Just at that moment a sun-ray kissed the 
rose-bush, and hundreds of dewdrops shone 
like jewels in the light. 

The fly spread his gauzy wings and travelled 
until he found a drop of dew in a crumpled 
rose-leaf. 

Then swinging gracefully forward, he plunged 
his head and face in the bath. I guess it was 
cold, for he shook himself with a little shiver, 
and held his face up to the sun to dry. 

He then dipped his right front foot into the | 
rose-leaf bath-tub, and lifting it up to the side | 
of his body, shook tiny sparkles of water all 
over himself, using his feet as sponges. 

After bathing himself nice and clean, he flew 
to a peach-tree, and finding a pink, juicy peach, 
ate his breakfast with the greatest satisfaction. 


The glossy 


and they shall not be in - ---- long, if all | go 
well. I have heard his children’ ges act 

| how could he desert such a family I have seen 

| his home, situated in the midst o a fertile ----, 

--- grounds filled with fruit-trees, vines and 


flowers. How could he be so ----? ~--- must 
be warm compared to his heart.” 
4. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
All children like me when complete, 
For I am something good to eat; 
Behead—a noisy bird is flown, 
A verb of being left alone. 
Curtail—can you the me anin gare. 
This foreign way of one 
When counting o’er these etter a dures, 
One thousand and two more you'll see. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
1. 


A part of the eety ; a thick, dark stuff 
That is ane | and uninviting enough ; 
With these, though the recipe seems rather odd, 
You can make a dish that is fit for a god. 
il. 
My first, alone, a question asks ; 
My see ond, in the days of old, 
Held Joseph’ 8 cup within its fold; 
My third might be the king of casks ; 
My fourth, the curfew tolled for day. 
My whole’s an awful bore, you know, 
For minutes ten I’ve found it so. 
And now the answer tell, I pray. 
I. 
The gray-haired man, 
So worn and old, 
Sits with the holy Book on knee ; 
its truths, though two, 
More dear than gold, 
He likes to one, as you may see. 
Behind him lies 
A well-spent life— 
A stainless record-roll. 
He has, as has 
His aged wife 
A humble heart and whole. 


Answers to Puzzles in October 15th Number. 

1. 1. Man, day, rin—mandarin. 2. Foss, sill— 
fossil. 3. Fer rn, ace—furnace. 

2. 1. Wales, wakes, wares, wages, wanes, 
| waves. 2. Fate, face, fade, fame, fane. 3. Dose, 
| dole, dove, dote, done. 4. Move, mope, more, 
mode, mole. 

8. Warden, sudden, madden, bidden, trodden, 
| wooden, rden, redden, gladden, sadden, harden, 
broaden, ryden. 

4. 1. Myringitis. 2. Mendacity. 3. Endanger. 
| 4 Ingrain. 5. Satisfaction. 6. Coéperate. 

5. Mersey, Tagus, Dneiper, Rhone, Arno, 
Rhine, Seine, Dwina, 

Tweed, Liffey. 
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BALFOUR CABINET.—The selections 
of cabinet officers to fill the vacancies occa- 
sioned by the recent resigna- 
tions were announced by Mr. 
Balfour October 5th. Mr. J. 


HE 


* master-general, a son of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, succeeds 
Mr. Ritchie as chancellor of the 
exchequer; and Lord Stanley, 
financial secretary of the war 
office, assumes the duties of 
postmaster-general. Mr. Wil- 
John Brodrick, secretary for war, 
succeeds Lord George Ham- 
ilton as secretary for India; 
and Mr. Brodrick’s former 
place is taken by Mr. H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, secretary to 
the admiralty. The impor- 
Ly Uf tant post of secretary for 
Gey ff the colonies, made vacant 
‘ by Mr. Chamberlain’s res- 

H. © Arnoto-Forster. ignation, is filled, after Lord 
Milner had declined it, by the Hon. Alfred 


Lyttleton, recorder of 
vg 
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J. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


liam St. 


















Oxford, a comparatively 
little-known man. Mr. A. 
Graham Murray, lord advo- 
cate of Scotland, succeeds 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh as 
secretary for Scotland. 
Bape DuKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE’S RESIGNATION. 
Simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of the reorganized cabinet came 
«em news of another break in the 
circle of Mr. Balfour’s ad- 
visers, through the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, lord president of the 
council and Conservative 
leader in the House of Lords. 
The duke was one of the 
strongest figures in the cabinet, 
and a pronounced free-trader. 
His place has been filled by 
lord Londonderry, who also retains the port- 
folio of education. 











ALFREO LYTTLETON. 


Duke oF DEVONSHIRE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL PROPOSALS 
were explained by him in detail in a 
speech given before an immense audience at 
Glasgow, October 6th. His program contem- 
plates a tax of two shillings a quarter on grain, 
a corresponding tax on flour, and a duty of 
5.per cent. on foreign meat and dairy products, 
from which taxes he would exempt the products 
of British possessions. ‘To prevent increase in 
the cost of living he proposes to remit a large 
part of the duties now levied on tea, sugar, 
coffee and cocoa. He would admit raw mate- 
rials free, but proposes a tax of 10 per cent. on 
manufactures, as a basis for retaliation or reci- 
procity in trade relations with other countries. 
HE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAst.— 
October 8th, the date fixed for the Russian 
evacuation of Manchuria, passed without any 
movement on the part of Russia for the fulfil- 
ment of her promises. Great irritation was 
occasioned in Japan by this delay, and still 
more by continued Russian encroachments 
upon Korea; and on both sides there were 
movements of troops and ships which suggested 
the possibility of war. When this record closes, 
October 16th, the situation is still unsettled. 
——October 8th a commercial treaty between 
the United States and China was signed. The 
most important provisions of the treaty are the 
opening to international trade of the cities of 
Mukden and An-Tung, and an agreement on 
the part of China to abandon, on certain condi- 
tions, the likin, or internal taxes, upon goods in 
transit from one point to another in the empire. 
USTRO-RUSSIAN DEMANDS Upon TuR- 
KEY.— As an outcome of a conference 
between the tsar and the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, at Miirzsteg, Austria, the govern- 
ments of Austria and Russia sent identical 
instructions to their ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, October 4th, directing them to declare 
to the Turkish government that they were 
determined to persevere with the program pre- 
sented at the beginning of the year. 


ECENT DEATHS.—Wilson Shannon Bissell, 
a former law partner of President Cleve- 
land, 


and Postmaster -General 1893-95, died 
October 6th, in his 56th year. 
—-Bradley Tyler Johnson, 
who was a brigadier - general 
in cavalry of the Confederate 
army, died October 5th, aged 
74. He was distinguished for 
humanity as well as for gal- 
lantry in the field, and when 
the prisoners in his charge at 





WILSON 8. Bisset 


a provision-train bound to the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and fed them with its contents. 
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Austen Chamberlain, the post- | 
























VARIETIES old civil war revenues, 
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CURED to stay cured. Health reqtesd. 
Book 37 FREE. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





easily learned at home by my mail 
SH 0 RTH A N I] course. Booklet and full particulars | 
Free. James 8. Alien, Jackson, Mich. | 





REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Co!- 
orado, ¢ ‘alifornia pentagon —_ 
Oregon, © Bekins 

hold wo 9 97F Washington St., Chicago. 


METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
tllustrated catalogue to 

A. Vischer & Co. Povey Dept. 
43-51 West 4th St., New York. 
None genuine without our trade-mark, “ MINERVA.” 
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ONLY WURLITZER’S 
{ oO U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 
c 
POST 
PAID. 
Learn without ateacher. Savestimeand worry. Attach in aminute. 
State kind of instrument. SFNCLAL OFPRN-2Picserboara and cele- 


price 50c., postpaid, for 25c. 


brated ‘‘ Howard” Self-Instructor, regular 
every known musical instru- 


Tilustrated catalogs, with net prices 


| ment, SENT FREE ff you state article wanted. Write to-day. 
- 6 


FRED G. JONES, 2013 Brook St., Lowtoviiis,- 5. | 








PLATINUM PHOTOS. 
Hand Painted. Landscape and Marine, 
artistic, permanent. Suita a gifts. 5c. 
and u Six ws font selection on 





Lamson Studio, Portland, Me. 


BOYS EARN $5.00 tac 


honest work as selling agents for Nickel Plntod” Ball 
Bearing Ras as & , if you only know a few shot- 

Sel sight. For im portoulars address, 
ROTARY GUN KOD CO., Ruito Bids, Chicago. 








Stenogra) graphy, ete., | 

EASTM A taught. | 

N ame 

for practical work. Positions tor ali graduates. 


Complete Home aappnee s tele h outfit. 
simplitied es eee $2, Catal H ree. 


100 esru 35¢ 


Pp and fra- 
Pm ak we ine cuts of embl for all ti 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG, CO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 E. 4th St., Ci 


The Nicest, 
Cleanest, | 
Most Desirabie 
LAXATIVE 
for family use. 
“Once tried always used 
when needed.”’ 
50c and $1, at Druggists. 
The Tarrant Co., New York 





by American 


U 
Physicians since 1844 








Become a Nurse 


ao 
7 

No occupation open to women can mgaee 
with that of the trained nurse. It is ‘elevati ng, 
enjoyable work — graduates corning sus a 
week. We teach this profession bp we 

s For interesting booklet giving ful detatis with 
2 valuable suggestions, address, 

2 CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of NURSING 
2 250 Main Street, J 


-¥. 
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STOP FORGETTING 


Correspondence Course will 
, A your earning capacity, 
business and social success; give 
you a sound mind, alert memo- 
ry, concentration. 
FREE-—Write today for free 
trial copyrighted lesson and 
booklet, “* How to Remember.” 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
926 The Auditorium, Chicago 

















BUSY DOCTOR 
SOMETIMES OVERLOOKS A POINT. 


The physician is such a busy man that he some- 
times overlooks a valuable point to which his 


attention may be called by an intelligent patient | 


who is a thinker. 

“About a year ago my attention was called to 
Grape-Nuts by one of my patients,” says a 
physician of Cincinnati. 

“At the time my own health was bad and I was 
pretty well run down, but I saw in a minute that 
the theories behind Grape-Nuts were perfect, and 
if the food was all that was claimed for it it was a 
perfect food, so I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
with warm milk twice a day, and in a short time 
began to improve in every way, and 1 am now 
much stronger, feel fifty per cent. better and 
weigh more than I ever did in my life. 

“I know that all of this good is due to Grape- 
Nuts, and I am firmly convinced that the claims 
made for the food are true. I have recommended 
and still recommend the food to a great many of 
my patients with splendid results, and in some 
eases the improvement of patients on this fine 
food has been wonderful. 

“As a brain and nerve food, in fact as a general 
food, Grape-Nuts stands alone.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.”’ 





| most wonderful 


it printing for others. 
Large press for book, 
newspaper $18. Full 
instruction sent for use 
Write for cata. presses, 
type, ete., to aoa oe 
The Press Co., Meriden 


TELEGRAPHY 


‘ d tor 
qanght anion Can’t fill remy pe ee, Lay 





Co. Total: > Tuion cel ttalearagt and t 
—— DODGE’S NSTT ‘abe. Indiana. 





ELP PAY YOUR DEBTS 


saving you yourregular earnings. Debts 
Hi Ao ppeer quickly our way. Learn how 


MILLS SLOT MACHINES 
_ WILL EARN YOUR LIVING 


ote f Legitimate 
Deviees in the world. Write today. 


MILLS NOVELTY CO., Dept. W. Chicago 






















$1.00 BIG STOVE OFFER. 


If you can use the best big 500-pound steel 
range made in the world, or the best coal or wood 
heating stove ever made, and are willing to have 
either stove placed in your own home on three 
months’ free trial, just mention this paper 
and send to SEARS, OEBUCK & Co., Chicago, 
and you will receive free by return mail big 
pictures of both stoves, also many other cooking 
and heating stoves; you will also receive. the 
$1.00 steel range and heating 
stove offer, an offer that places the best stee 
ae ze or heating stove in the home of — | 
family, such an offer that no family in the lanc 
no matter what their circumstances be be, or 
how small their income, need be without the best 
cooking or heating stove made. 

















TOMORROW 


is not the time. Send Today, if pl wish to 


obtain this beau 

Powder, 45c. a 1b., or an assorted order 

Teas and . P., or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 38c. a Ib. 
COUPONS, which om be exchanged for many 


— with every 25c. worth of 
Tea, Coffee, Baking owder, Spices and Extracts. 
Send today for our Premium List, 
prices and directions. 
The Great American TeaCo., Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St., N. ¥- 


atity bronze parlor clock, given 
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There’s Nothing Can Beat 





Hamilton Rifle, sia:>° 


$2.00 desiers 








$1.50. 





An ideal .22 caliber firearm. Shoots short or long cartridges. 
LIGHT. STRONG. TRUE. Model No. 15, four inches shorter barrel, 
Ask your dealer for Hamilton Rifles, or write us for illustrated folder. 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY, Box 21, Plymouth, Mich. 















Salisbury, North Carolina, in | 
1864, were starving, he stopped | 
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have Elgin Watches. 


Always on the 
right side of 
queytion 
of time —the 


ELGIN 


WAT CH 


Every Elgin Watch i is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 

‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers, ’’ 

illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon sequent to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Exain, ILtiNols. 















receip “of 2¢. Free il lustrated catalogue. | 
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- FREE « AGENTS 
Flat thin knife cuts loose a 
$2 Outfit free Exp. p a pare AG 


HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Exhibitions with Magic Lantern, Stere- 
opticon or Moving Picture Machine make 
money. We willtell you how. Cost light. 
for illustrated catalogue free. 
Magic a i nae amusement. 


49N. a ost New York. 
McAllister sowassanst-Now Yo: 
U.S. A. wow 


LIQUID PISTOLS 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by Re lling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. © cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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Savesmoney. Big prof- | 


















ILLUSTRATING 
is @ Money-Making 
profession, and one of the most 
= thata young man or 
can enter. e teach 

this thie subbect, and others, eo 
oughly by —_ os 
es Wit te Wertd,”? 

w.th chet L2 educa- 
dmenend women, is Free, 
It on you how, during your 
poave time, to become an Hl- 











DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville Man Originates a Simple Little 
Device to Restore the Hearing— 
Fits Perfectly, Comfortably, 
and Does Not Show. 


190-PAGE BOOK FREE TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no 
longer necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube, or any such old-fashioned device, 
for it is now possible for any one to hear perfectly 
by a simple invention that fits in the ear and 
cannot be detected. The honor belongs to Mr. 
George H. Wilson of Louisville, who was himself 


deaf, and now hears as well as any one. He calls 
it Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, is built on 
the strictest scientific principles, containing no 
metal of any kind, and is entirely new in every 
respect. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, 
and, aside from the fact that it does not show, it 
never causes the hearer irritation, and can be 
used with comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in varied forms. It not 
only cures but stays the progress of deafness and 
all roaring and buzzing noises. 

Let every person who needs this at once send to 
the company for its 190-page book, which you can 
have free. It describes and illustrates Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drums, and contains many 
bona fide letters from numerous users in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Tasma- 
nia, India. These letters are from people in every 
station in life,—clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
merchants, society ladies, etc.,—and tell the truth 
about the benefits to be derived from the use of 
this wonderful little device; you will find among 
them the names of people in your own town or 
state, and you are at liberty to write to any of 
them you wish and secure their opinion as to the 
merits of the only scientific ear drums for restoring 
the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write to-day and it will not be long before you 
are benefited. Address for the free book and 
convincing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 1239 








Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 




































ANY ZEBRAS YET IN AFRICA.— The 
opening up of Central and Eastern Africa 
has shown that zebras, instead of being nearly 
extinct, still exist in large numbers along the 
Tana River and in Ukamba. A possible sub- 
stitute for the mule has been found in a cross- 
ing of zebras with horses. The hybrid is called 
a zebrule. It sometimes shows the zebra stri- 
ping distinctly, ut the general color is more like 
that of the horse. The zebrules average 14 
hands in height, and they are very active and 
intelligent, and better-tempered than the mule. 
‘The Indian government is trying them at Quetta 
for mountain battery work, and they are also 

’ being tested in Germany. 
LANTs THAT SHoor ARRows.— The 
arrows are crystal needles of oxalate of 
lime, of microscopic dimensions, and are shot 
from minute 
capsule-shaped 
bodies, found in 
the tissues of 
such plants as 
the Indian turnip 
and the Polynesian taro. Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, describes the 
extraordinary spectacle he be- 
held in the field of his microscope 
when the ‘‘bombs” contained 
in a drop of taro pulp began to 
discharge their arrows. Sometimes only one 
or two needles, and sometimes groups of four to 
ten, were discharged at once, the bomb recoiling 
as the projectiles left it. Doctor Wiley suggests 
that the intense burning and pricking experi- 
enced in chewing such plants as those described 
are due to the release and discharge of these 
crystal arrows when the plant tissues are 

crushed in the mouth. 






d be Srupy New GurnNe£A.—One of the note- 
worthy features of modern scientific progress 
is the study, by means of elaborately fitted out 
expeditions, of the few remaining savage peoples 
of the earth, as they live in their native envi- 
ronment. ‘The latest is the Daniels Ethno- 
graphical Expedition, which has started from 
England for British New Guinea. Although 
the land whose people this expedition is to 
study is one of the largest remaining areas in 
which a primitive state of human society still 
exists, it is urged that haste is needed, because 
“‘even there the remorseless activity of the white 
man is rapidly making itself felt.’’ 

EETS FOR FoppER. — German farmers 

have discovered that dried sugar - beets 
make an excellent fodder, which can be used as 
a substitute for maize. When properly sacked 
and stored, they are kept without difficulty. 
One of the effects of this use of beets in Ger- 
many is expected to be the prevention of over- 
production of sugar. The beets will be utilized 
for fodder whenever the price of sugar falls too 
low. AR 
Anes CAMPAIGN.—The Suez Canal 

Company reports that in consequence of the 
campaign conducted by Major Ross of the Liver- 
pool School of ‘Tropical Medicine, the number 
of cases of malarial fever at Ismailia has de- 
creased in a most marked manner, and that the 
ordinary mosquitees have been annihilated 
almost absolutely, so that even in the worst 
period of the hot season it has been found pos- 
sible to dispense with mosquito-nets. Water- 
pools are systematically oiled, and all places 


where larve can be hatched are unceasingly | 


guarded. 


Sa Stupy oF CANCER. — At a 
meeting in London, at which the first annual 
report of the general committee of the Cancer 
Research Fund was presented, on July 30th, 
Sir William Broadbent said he thought that in 
the course of the work now being inaugurated 
the nature, cause and cure of cancer would be 
arrived at, and Mr. Balfour remarked that there 
was every reason to hope that the investigations 
of the committee would ultimately prove suc- 
cessful. Although it was deemed premature to 
make any detailed statement of the experimental 
work in progress, it was indicated that consid- 
erable importance is attached to the study of 
cancer as it occurs spontaneously in the lower 
animals. 


AKING FERRO-SILICON BY ELECTRIC- 

Iry.—A considerable industry has recently 
sprung up at the foot of the French Alps in 
the manufacture of ferro-silicon by the aid of 
the electric furnace. Ferro-silicon is ‘an indis- 
pensable agent in the metallurgy of iron and 
steel, being as important in that respect as 
manganese. Heretofore it has been produced 
with the blast-furnace. It is claimed, however, 
that the product of the electric furnace contains 
several times more silicon than does that of the 
blast-furnace, and that this high-grade ferro- 
silicon possesses many advantages when em- 
ployed in the manufacture of iron and steel. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





“Y KM” 4.Thread 
Hosiery 


Wears longer and holds its shape better 


because knit fromyarn spun of fourthreads 
of finest combed Egyptian lisle, giving it 
double the wear-resistance of other 25-cent 
hosiery, all of which is made either of one- 
or two-thread yarn. In ““Y K M” Hosiery, 
the same money buys twice as much value, 
because you get four threads instead of 
two—like getting four cents for two cents. 

Remember, the only 4-Thread Lisle 


Hosiery obtainable at 235 cents a pair 















When you buy, be sure to look for this 
trade-mark on the foot. 
Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 

fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy 
weight ; sizes 6 toro, Black only. 
Men's Half Hose, two weights—mediurh 
and heavy. Colors: Black, tan, pearl, 
mahogany, Tourist or Cadet blue; 
sizes 9 to 1144. 
®2~If your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 


Sam, 25 cts.; 6 rs (one or 
p— A A. $1.50, dhiversd free. 
Write for ‘‘The Reasons Why,”’ a book- 
let of interest to every woman, telling how it 
is possible for us to sell for 25 cts. the finest 
4-Thread Lisle Stockings, that will wear 
twice as long as the one- or two-thread kind. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Main St., York, Pa. 
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Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch 


Stores. Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


he system under 
which we make 
our garments is 
original and exclusive 
with us,and is entirely 
different from that 
used by any other 


ears’ experi- 
ence in the making of 
ladies’ garments from 
measurements sent by 
, and we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfac- 
tion. We emphasize 
the good points of the 
figure and conceal the 
defects. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but 
cut and make every 
garment to order. You 
choose a style from 
our Catalogue illus- 
trating 126 of the 
latest New York 
fashions. Y 


another, 
and the 
sleeve of a 
third, if you preter, and 
ment according to your 


it an individuality of which ready-made gar- 
ments are entirely devoid. With our Catalogue 
we also send, without charge, a large assort- 


ment of samples from o 


and domestic fabrics, so that you mer select 
and examine the material from whi 

wish your garment made. If a garment which 
you is not satisfactory, return it 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


we make 


Tailored Suits, 
Handsome Skirts, 
Stylish Jackets, 
Travelling Dresses, 


‘We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 
Write us fully; your letters will be answered 


by women of taste and 


give it the same care 
would have if it were 1 
sonal supervision. 


Catalogue and a large assortment of the new- 
est samples will be sent free by return mail 
to any part of the United States. Ask for new 
WINTER TALOGUE No. 


you wish samples for 
about the colors you de 


a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will 
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we will make the gar- = 
own taste, thus giving 


ur stock of 400 foreign 


eh you 


$8.00 to $40.( 
20 





00 to $35 
$10.00 to $35 
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and attention that it 
nade under your per- 


48. Mention whether 
Suits or Cloaks, and 
sire, and we will send 








AMERIC AN Shoe Like Father Wears” 


BOY 


This is the Shoe that thousands of Boys 
have been waiting for — the Shoe adver- 
tised in The Companion September 17th. 
Boys who wear these Shoes while their 
feet are growing will have healthy, perfect 
feet now and in after years. Our booklet 


tells why. It’s free. Send postal for it to 


A. J. BATES & CO., Mfrs., 


7 Bates Street, Webster, Mass. 


SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


MADE IN ALL 


POPULAR LEATHERS 





ONE PRICE $2.50 








OT alsxcler- 


Milk Biscuit 


Sure to taste good 
Certain to do good 
Try them With milk 


It’s a diet to thribe on 


5c in the In-er-seal Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
preferred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 

ascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; muiled free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


NOW READY. Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 183. 
HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL 
New and Revised Edition. Edited by Walter Camp. 
The contents embrace everything 
that a beginner wants to know. 
Quarter-back is described by 
De Saulles, formerly of Yale; how 
to give signals is explained by Rock- 
well and Hogan of the Yale team, 
with many diagrams; Lewis, the 
well-known Harvard player, gives % 

instructions in the methods of de- 
fense, and Wm. T. Reid, the former H 
vard full-back, tells of duties of the bac 
Price 10c. For sale by all news lers, 
and A. G. SPALDING & Bros., Ne 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, I 
Baltimore, Denver, St._ Louis, as 
City, Minneapolis, ban Francise fontreal, Canada. 
Write for Spalding’s complete Catalogue of Fall 
and Winter Sports. ree by mail. 
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Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown, 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons, clasps, stick or hat 
pins as ¢ eatred. Straight from 
factory to wearer at the fol 
lowing remarkable prices 
In Silver Plate 81.00 per dozen, Sample 
10 cents. In Sterting Silver ®2.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. “ 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de 
signs tree. 

All work guaranteed. 
back if not satisfied. ) 

Special designs and estimates < 
gladly furnished free. 

BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
21c, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Quality and Class count for more in a 
stove or range than in any other 
article of domestic use. 

The Garland Trade-Mark is an absolute 
guarantee of both. 

But One Quality and that the Best. 
Sold by first-class dealers every where. 
Manufactured Only by 
The Michigan Stove Company, 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World, 








I* A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 

dials illustrating the popular sports. 

Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine differeut dials to choose from. 

FULLY GUARANTEED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
llustrated Sheet sent on application. 


The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES: 
New YorK City: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bidg. 











= Can be 
Vea| kept at their 
¥ae\ bestonly witha 


Torrey Cushion Strops, 500, 75¢,$1.00 
and $2.00. Torrey Swing Strops, 50c, 
T5e, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Torrey’s 
Dressing will keep an 

strop in soft, pliable condition, 1 
postpaid if not at dealers. Catalogue 
containing much valuable information 
for shavers sent 

Special Scissors Offer. 
Send 250 and the address of a man who 
shaves himself, and we will send you a pair 
of Torrey's Best 75c Scissors—iarge, medium 
or small, Money refundedif not satisfactory, 


J. R. TORREY & 00., P. 0. Box 36, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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THEY ores COMPANION As an illustrated 
paper for all th mily. Its sub- 

perig ne prsee is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in 2 single weekly issue of the paper, 

ht pages constitute a complete ome, 

additional pages each week are a gift t 
the subscribers. 

Hog 3 Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


mener for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
th ould be by Post-Offive, Money-( Irder or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sont throyah the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the gocsins of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pap 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
vor eer is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








PUBLIC HYGIENE. 
rs importance of public hygi- 


ene lies in the dependence of 
the health of each one to a 
47 sf greater or less extent upon 
ASG us, that of his neighbor. A single 
person ill with a contagious 
disease might, unless precau- 
tions were taken to prevent it, 
convey illness to scores. 

Efforts which improve the 
health and hygienic conditions 
of the dwellers in the slums are 
not philanthropy pure and sim- 
ple, but are rather measures of 
protection for the health of the 
people at large. 

The dirty and sunless hovels 
and tenements are properly considered lurking- 
places of disease. Here diseases find their last 
resorts when exterminated from more hygienic 
situations, and hence they issue when conditions 
are again favorable for their spread. 

Many causes operate to spread disease. Weather 
conditions may prepare the way. The common 
use by all of the every-day means of conveyance 
is doubtless rightly recognized as a factor of large 
importance in the dissemination of disease. The 
laws framed with a view to enforcing cleanliness 
in street-cars, ferries and railway-cars cannot be 
too stringently observed. It is not an infringe- 
ment of the rights of personal liberty to enforce a 
law, the fulfilment of which is but one’s rightful 
duty to his neighbor. 

A model city government aims to wipe out the 
pest spots within its borders and to prohibit the 
massing of tenement buildings, in which the pro- 
visions for sunlight and air are deficient, as well 
as the dangerous overcrowding of the dwellers 
within them. A city government, however, can 
do little to bring about ideal conditions without a 
thorough awakening of public spirit. The best- 
framed laws are inoperative unless the vital neces- 
sity for their enforcement is recognized. 

It is significant that a recommendation from a 
commercial board in one of our large cities for 
the establishment of a hospital for consumptives 
bears at the same time a recommendation for the 
enactment of a law for the prohibiting of spitting 
in the streets. When public opinion shall have 
regulated a custom which in time will come to be 
regarded as barbarous, as it is now known to be 
inimical to public health, an important factor in 
the spread of this prevalent disease will have 
been eliminated. 

Among the recommendations recently made in 
the city of Washington for methods of improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions and the prevention 
of contagious disease is one providing for more 
frequent collection and disposal of ashes and 
other refuse from public and private buildings. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS. 


woman who lives alone in a country place 

recently applied to a New York philanthropic 
association for a young girl to serve as a helper 
and companion. One was soon furnished, a brown- 
eyed, straight-haired child of fifteen or more, 
slender and ill-developed for her age, but bright 
of face and gentle of voice. Her mother had 
evidently neglected her home and her work, and 
consequently her small daughter, so that the ‘girl 
was poorly nourished and shabbily clad. The 
New York Tribune tells of her experiences in 
what was to be her summer home. 

The mistress of the house had occasion to send 
the girl on one or two errands which involved 
some small money transactions, which were 
accomplished with accuracy and judgment. But 
when dish-washing time arrived four hours were 
consumed in getting some twenty or thirty pieces 
put away in the china closet. 

To begin with, Emmeline, as the girl was called, 
was discovered with the dish-pan on the floor, 
while she herself stood beside it, bending over 
from the hips to reach the dishes. 

“Why, Emmeline,” exclaimed her employer, 
“why do you work in that awkward way? Why 
don’t you put the pan on the table?” 

“The bottom of it’s dirty, ma’am, and I wanted 
to keep the table clean,” was the reply. 

“Did you never help your mother about the 
house, Emmeline?” her mistress asked her one 
day when she was particularly awkward in per- 
forming some simple work. 

“No’m,” was the answer. “She says she’d rather 
do a thing a dozen times than tell me how.” 

So the child had been allowed to grow up, far 
from robust in health and almost wholly without 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





a knowledge of how to keep herself from starva- 
tion or want, even with an abundance of raw 
materials about her. She could not sew neatly 
and had little idea of cleanliness, but she was alert 
and anxious to please when any direct request 
was made of her. The poor child was only a 
sufferer for the sins of a careless and improvident 
mother. 

“Why didn’t you put the new chimney on the 
lamp?” asked her employer one day, seeing the 
old, cracked globe still in place. 

“It isn’t clean,” was the reply. Such a thing as 
making it clean had apparently never occurred to 
her. She seemed incapable of taking responsi- 
bility. She was greatly surprised when asked if 
she did not get her own meals while her mother 
was out at work. 

“Why, I just eat what she’s left till she gets 
back,” explained this child of the slum. 

She was familiar with several of Shakespeare’s 
best plays and could recite verses from the poems 
of well-known writers, but the glamour of the 
street shadowed even these mental possessions. 

Wholly without judgment in most matters, and 
lacking, apparently, all power of assimilation, this 
almost helpless girl of nearly sixteen is learning 
slowly and with small joy the simple lesson of 
self-dependence, which in the event of her mother’s 
death would be inevitably thrust upon her with 
almost overwhelming force. 
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MR. REDPATH’S PROBLEM. 


tiger’s skin, made into a beautiful rug and 

valued at nearly a thousand dollars, was the 
property of Mr. Stubbs. Mr. Redpath, a neighbor, 
owned a dog. One day a maid servant in the 
employ of Mr. Stubbs had taken the rugs into the 
back yard, hung them on a line, and begun beating 
them. The sturdy strokes of the stick caused 
every rug on the line to dance about. The tiger’s 
skin became particularly active. The great head 
swung to and fro in the wind, and the wide- 
stretched jaws seemed to ache to snap off some 
one’s leg. A Chicago evening paper tells how the 
challenge was accepted. 

At this interestin ng moment Mr. Redpath and 
his bulldog passed That is to say, Mr. Red- 
yr passed. The bu ldog paused to look. What 

ne saw roused his anger. The tiger’s head was 
challenging him to mortal combat. e leaped 
the fence, and = two long bounds had his aie 
aws fastened in the neck of the former king o: 

e 


ape shouted Mary. 
you'll ruin the rug!” 

The bulldog gave no heed. The tiger’s skin had 
fallen from h é line and com ey enveloped the 
dog. owls could heard as the mass 
of ellow ¥ rolled about the res; 


“Get out, you beast, 


“Get out!” shouted y+ But the dog could 
not get out. That was the trouble. e had 
so tangled wu that his own 





master could not have extricated h m. There was 
a sound of rending skin. 

“He’s trying to eat his Ay. out, I do believe,” 
said Mary. nd she was right. When the dog 
reappe peared the seg wee ‘inf fragments. His master 

ed wofully at the pieces scattered about. He 
knew Stubbs, and he knew the value of the tiger- 
skin rug. 

“T have got to pes all the 
up one thousand dollars,” 

rea is inside the dog, ‘and 
vivisection.” 


Resa together or give 
e said. “Part of the 
don’t believe in 
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A COMPLIMENTARY “TIP.” 


omen travellers are not nearly so much 

given to bestowing “tips’’ as are men, espe- 
cially men who travel. There are exceptions, of 
course, but in general the rule holds good, and 
there is just enough truth underlying the humor 
of a Detroit Free Press story to make it worth 
repeating. 


The particular woman in question had come 
through from Denver. She was accompanied b 
four children, and the combined needs, real an 
fancied, of the five had eee one porter busy. AS 
je were nearing Detroit the mother signified 
their readiness for the final brushing. en this 
was over, she turned to the porter and said 
graciously: 

“You have been. very attentive to us during this 
trip and I wish to reward you 
“Yesum,” said the porter, with a smile and a 


“What is your name?” ty the lady, as she 
took out a pencil and ate nee 

“William White, m 

She wrote for a ‘minute on one of the leaves of 
her book, and then tore it out, and handed it to 
him with the remark : 

“A colored man who is ambitious to get along 
bs always find friends.’ 

De ol canght him in the vestibule two 
— s later and asked to see the paper. It 
rea 

Mr. Pullman. Your man, William White, 
been very attentive to me and my children, and I 
would recommend ty Bay raise his sal 
let him know that you fully syytedate! —t ‘- orts. 


It was read aloud to the porter, oa ‘teen the 
passenger looked at him e turned a sort of 
gray and for breath and it was a long 
minute before he could ejacula 

“For de lan’ sakes! I done thou t dat mus’ be 
a fifteen-dollar check on some bank in Colorado.” 


® © 
HE HAD TRIED IT. 


‘he gentleman who likes to ask questions was 

visiting Miss Abbott’s kindergarten. Finally, 

says the Christian Register, he turned his atten- 
tion to Johnny. 


“My boy,” he said, “do you know how to make 


a Maltese cross?” 

“Yes, sir,” wees peqwered.. isttor de iy 

“Good!” exclaimed the elighted to 
learn that in Johnny’s case, “it least, the. work of 
hand and brain were oing forward together. 
“How would you go abou 

un’? jes’ pull her tail, ” Said Johnny; “that’s 
a 
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A NEW BREED. 


think he’s the most intelligent hunting-dog in 
this country,” said the owner of the animal, 
proudly exhibiting him to his friend. 


“When he makes a ‘point’ he turns his head and 
looks at me a moment, and asks me as plain! | 
ve he I ee it, ‘Shall I go ahead and flush 

rd 

“le sen, ”’ said the friend. 


“He’s an inter: ti 
pclae a rogation 





The Throat. 


* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


(Adv. 








There are 


Typewriter on 


1350 less en to get out of order. 
— to pay for. 
The Lambert Typewriter costs 


1350 less 


The Lambert Book tells 
nothing. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 


1274 BROADWAY 




















McFarian’s 


Slumber Slipper 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed and 
out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece-lined 


Dainty colorings. 


via 


and 


SOUTHERN 


est class. 





1350 reasons 
why the Lambert is the best 


Send for the Lambert Book 


COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. 
comfortable thing you pred = =; 


knit fabric; tops beautifully embroidered with silk, 
Send size of shoe. 


TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.— POST-PAID. 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women, children, 
McPARLAN MILLS, 69 Harvey Ave., Amsterdam, N. ¥. 


To CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


From Chicago 
Three Through Trains Dally 


Equipment of these 
trains is of the high- 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 


the market. 



















TELEGRAPHY 


Fhepoughty and 4 -y— wt kaos 


ses low and | can 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different raiiroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








$25. 
all about it and costs 


NEW YORK 





Teach the 
vest «é girls 
banking. 


“ Look — for the 
care for themselves.” 
will send you a 
strong, beautiful, 
ized, seam- 





just like those we sell to the 
leading trust companies and savings funds, and 
ational Bank 


with ie we will 1 sen Se free aregular N 


Deposit 

and hold the Key to their 
to save and lay th 

methods. Credit ag copesite 

1904 new ay upon 


receipt 0 of $1.00, by teal. PSpec cial ‘decign, plate for 
owner’s name when goer Write for kilet. 


JANNEY & STEINMETZ, Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


our children’s bankers | 
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Makes Strong 
Healthy Children. 


YOU want your children to become vigor- 
= manly men and strong womanly women 
rd a beslth with the NaturalFood— 
Shonte Ww. heat Biscuit—the only 
getarally porous + (digestible)food made 
from wheat. Se natural builder is con- 
tained the ah D counte of 
every element of ne body. 
Dr. Francis H, Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 
Poe i pong food from a oe 
I can especially commend it as a very di 
sirable addition to the dietary ofany family.” 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Send for the Vital Question Cook Book Situsteted ta in 
colors FREE. It tells how to Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit in over 250 t ways. Address 


The Natural Food Go., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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and colors. 


your absolute 
antee all g 


weight. 


Or from 





Styles 1989 — Snowblack, 
Absolutely fast color. 
3s8D — Navy Blue, 
Absolutely fast color. 
Hl — Cambridge, Mixed Ground, 
With white stripes. 
B15 — Snowblack Ground, 
With white stripes. 
B16 — Snowblack Ground, 


E are making these famous 
half hose for men in over one 
hundred styles—in cotton, 

lisle, merino, wool, worsted and linen, 
and to keep abreast with the times 
we are aampgamt tind adding new styles 


It will pay you, in buying half hose, 
to look for the Shawknit trade mark 
on the toe, for this trade mark means 


rotection. We guar- 
s bearing our trade 


mark to be made of the finest mate- 
rial, and the colors absolutely fast. 


Shawknit half hose-will outwear 
any other stocking on the market. 


We recommend to you our latest men’s cotton 
half hose for Fall and Winter wear in popular 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


the mill direct. 


With cardinal stripes. 
9s1— Medium Tan Shade. 


5c. 


Per Pair, or 
6 Pairs for 


*1.50 


Express or*Post-paid to any part of the U. S 





FREE 
ing 





OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
colors, latest styles and 


» wi near 
centers or distant points. 


Prices, 
help in order- 








THE SHAW 


3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


STOCKING CO., 
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tipped over, and as 











THE HYMN WENT OFF BETTER THAN EVER, 


they picked them- 
selves up, while 
they waited in 
Mr. Strongs’ barn. 
And when they 
got tothe Grangers’ 
and were ushered 
into the back par- 
lor, and the light- 
ning stopped, and 
*Melia let up on 
her hysterics, and 
turned to Amabel 
all of a twitter and 
said, ‘Oh, what 
shall I do? Of 
course you haven’t 

















A TEST CASE. 


By Elizabeth L. Gould. 


randma Franklin looked affably over the 
upper rim of her spectacles at her visitor 
and nodded her heail. 

‘*I’m glad to hear Amabel’s taken first prize 
down to the conservatory,’’ she said, calmly, 
‘*but it don’t surprise me one mite. I always 
knew Amabel would show forth the talent she 
had, if given opportunity—and not only talent, 
but gimp, such as folks need in the study of 
music, same as they need it anywhere. You 
being a city relation, 1 doubt if anybody’s ever 
thought to tell you how Amabel saved Deacon 
Granger’s funeral, have they ?’’ 

The visitor admitted that she had never heard 
the story. 

‘*Well, ’twas just like this,’’ said Grandma 
Franklin, moving her spectacles a little farther 
down her generous nose. ‘‘ Henry Granger had 
a natural tenor voice, but no real notion of 
music, and when he was courting my second 
cousin, Jennie Locke, he invented a hymn-tune 
that he named ‘ Locke’—as a kind of a compli- 
ment to Jennie. He was an important man in 
the church, so the minister and all scurried 
round to find some words that would fit the tune 
after the organist, Fanny Monks, had got it on 


paper. 

‘*Fanny told me it wasn’t much of a tune, 
and it was dreadful hard on the choir, for the 
soprano had to sing way down below the staff 
and way up above it, and the other parts were 
about the same. However, they set it to ‘While 
with ceaseless,’ though they had to lengthen 
out some words and shorten up some others to 
make things fit, and on the whole it might have 
sounded considerable worse than it did. 

‘*Well, every once in a while during his life- 
time somebody in the choir would say, ‘S’ pose 
it’s about time we sang ‘‘ Locke’’ again,’ and 
the next Sunday they’d get the manuscript out 
of the table drawer and sing it, well as they 
could. 

‘*Well, when his time came to die,—Henry 
Granger’s,—and he passed away, and they began 
preparations for the funeral, they found they’d 
got to have it at the farm, because Jennie was 
too sick to leave her bed. 





‘**T want the choir should sing ‘‘ Locke,”’ ’ | 
| first passing American would be sure to see 


Jennie said, ‘and that’s all the music I want.’ 


‘*So ’twas arranged the choir should meet | 
and rehearse at the church two hours before | 
funeral time, and then go out to the farm. | and a good deal of humor, and Joseph Brant, 


They hadn’t ever sung ‘ Locke’ together. 


any notion of the 
pitch now, Ama- 
bel, with all we’ve 
been through ?’ 
Amabel just reached forward and whispered 
in her ear. 

***TTere’s your note,’ she whispered, and 
sounded out that ‘e’ soft, but just as steady as 
could be. 

**Amabel didn’t seem to think she’d done 
anything remarkable. 

***T said I’d keep it for you,’ she told 
’Melia, when she’d run through the tune and 
found ’twould go. ‘I said I’d keep it.’ 

**That’s the whole story,’’ said Grandma 
Franklin. ‘‘The hymn went off better than 
I’d ever heard it, and Jennie Locke Granger 
was real comforted by it, and cried. ’*Twas 
the first tears she’d shed, and they had feared 
for her reason. So you see, though I’m glad 
Amabel’s taken first prize at the conservatory, 
it’s no amazement to me; it’s only what I 
expected of her.’’ 


CORPORAL BETTS’S HAT. 


n the spring of 1781 a party of eleven wood- 
| choppers were at work in the heavy timber 

about two miles from Fort Stanwix, the site 
of Rome, New York,—and every day an armed 
guard was sent out from the garrison to protect 
them. On March 2d, says the author of ‘‘Old 
Trails on the Niagara Frontier,’’ Corporal 
Samuel Betts and six soldiers were detailed on 
this. service. Among the soldiers was David 
Ogden, who had reached the mature age of 
fourteen when he volunteered in the service of 
his country. 

Late in the afternoon soldiers and wood- 
choppers were surprised by Indians and Tories, 
under the leadership of Thayendanegea — in 
English, Joseph Brant. There was no escape. 
Two were killed, and the others, among 
them Davy Ogden, were made captives, and 
carried by a circuitous way, characteristic of 
Indian strategy, to Fort Niagara, throughout 
the Revolutionary War a garrisoned British 
post. 

On the road between Fort Stanwix and Old 
Fort Schuyler Brant halted his sixteen prison- 
ers and caused the buckles to be eut from their 
shoes. These he placed in the road, where the 


them. 
There was something of a taunt in the act 


That who was educated enough and of great nature 


flighty Cummings girl was soprano, Anabel | enough to enjoy a joke, had many a laugh on 


alto, Will Rowe tenor and Porter Summers | 
bass. Mary Green was organist, saine as now. 

‘*Well, they met as agreed, and the hymn 
went off, with some hitches. Suddenly ’ Melia 
Cummings let off a bomb right into the camp 
by saying she understood the Grangers’ melodeon 
was out of order and couldn’t be used. 

‘**T hope you’ve got your tuning-forks with 
you, Will,’ she said, ‘for if this tune’s pitched 
a tone higher or lower I can’t manage to sing 
my part. There’s things a voice can do,’ she 
said, ‘and there’s things it can’t do, and ought 
not to be expected to.’ 

***Merey on us!’ says Will Rowe, breaking 
out into a cold perspiration. ‘I’ve lent my forks 
to a man in Ashby, and there isn’t another 
pair in town, or even a single one!’ 

‘**'T'was then Amabel stepped to the front, 
quiet and modest as always. 

***Tf you’ll sound ’Melia’s starting note I’ll 
keep it in my head till we get to the farm,’ she 
said. ‘I can keep singing it to make sure.’ 

***You’ll never be able to,’ the others all 
said, but she held to it that she could. 

“**Twas the only chance, so Mary Green 
pounded out the note and Amabel sung it. 

** *Now,’ said she, ‘we’d better start right 

off,’ and they started. 
’ **?'Pwas a hot afternoon, and there came a 
bad thunder-shower right over the hills when 
they were half-way to the farm. Mary Green 
and ’Melia Cummings were scairt ’most to 
death, and they sereeched and frightened the 
horse, they and the lightning, and he began to 
run, and finally tipped the carryall over and 
broke the whiffletree. Fortunately it occurred 
right near the Strong place, and the Strongs 
were just starting for the funeral, so they got 
out their big wagon and took the choir along 
with them. 

‘*Well, Mary Green told me that in the midst 
of all her scare she could hear Amabel sounding 
‘e’—that was ’Melia’s note—every minute or 
two. She said she heard it as the carryall 


his way back to Niagara as he thought of those 


| thirty-two buckles in a row. 





The prisoners tied up their shoes with deer- 
skin strings and trudged along through the 
night. The next day’s march brought them to 
Oneida Castle. Here Davy Ogden’s three- 
cornered Revolutionary hat was taken from 
him, and in its place was given him a raccoon 
skin. 

All the captives save the corporal were 
similarly treated, and the Indians showed them 
how to tie the head and tail together. Corporal 
Betts alone was permitted to keep his hat, as 
insignia of rank. 

As they filed along the trail west of the 
Genesee, on their weary tramp across the state, 
they met another large party just setting out 
from Niagara on a foray for prisoners and 
scalps, and as the outbound savages passed the 
prisoners they snatched from each one’s head 
the raccoon-skin cap, so that for the rest of the 
journey Davy and his companions met the 
weather bareheaded. All save Corporal Betts, 
to whom again was spared the old three- 
cornered hat. He got little comfort out of it, 
however, for seeing him look so soldierly in it, 
the whim seized Brant to compel the unlucky 
corporal to review his wobegone troops. 

‘Drill your men,’’ said the fun-loving chief, 
‘*and let us see if these Yankees can go through 
the tactics of Baron Steuben. ’’ 

And so poor Betts, but with a broken spirit, 
mustered his forlorn guard, dressed them in a 
straight line, and put them through the manual 
according to Steuben. It is doubtful if the 
history of western New York can show a 
stranger military function than this reluctant 
muster of patriot prisoners under compulsion of 
playful Brant, jeered at meanwhile by British 
soldiers from Fort Niagara. When these latter 


went too far in their ridicule Brant stopped’ 


them. 
‘“‘The Yankees,’’ he said, angrily, 
better than you can.’’ 


‘*do it 


The Scholars’ Solid Gold Fountain Pen. 


I will send the above high-grade Fountain Pen to any 
address upon the receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
THE SCHOLARS’ FOUNTAIN PEN Co., Westerly, R. L. 


(Oper 


Come Here! 
Your physician will agree. 
or from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Hooklet free 
EU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 








When in search of health 
and rest for mind and body 
Through Pullman Car Ser 








MY SITUATION 


With NATIONAL BIscvuIT Co. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
ROBERT W. BARRY, East Boston. Write to Burdett 
College, 694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


SHORTHAND AT HOME, 


7 OU can with 25 mail lessons, aided by our able in- 

structors, be taken through an easy, pleasing course 

of Shorthand, needing then only writing practice to 

soon gain high speed. No money till lessons prove 

satisfactory. If you wish to quickly master Shorthand 
write for convincing trial lessons and particulars. 


The Great Eastern Correspondence School, 
Worcester, Mass. 











**Knockabout”’ 
School é cian Suit 








Nothing short of a grindstone will fray out 
the texture of our “Knockabout” fabric. 


For Lads, sizes 10 to 16 in- 
clusive. This suit of strictly 
pure wool fiber is substantially 
trimmed with tough and dura- 
ble linings, threads, etc., and 
the seams are double stitched 
and stayed with tape, rendering 
them impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “‘Cavalry’’ or Double 
Knee, and extra pieces and but- 
tons accompany each suit. 

The name ‘*KNOCKABOUT” is 
original, and has been copyrighted by us, 
and the suits are gotten up to resist hard 
and unremitting usage. Parents will find 
them a most satisfactory investment at the 
popular price of 


$5.00. 


We will send this suit on 
approval if desired. It can be 
returned if it is not entirely as 
expected in every way. 





NOTE—AUl goods manufactured by 
us bear our full name and designa- 
tion on the etiquette as follows: 














ON 

A 

Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made. 
Length of service, quality and com- 

fort considered, it is the cheapest. 


Made in two parts, best ticking. 
Delivered express paid to any part of New E nolend. 


CHARLES G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 
259-261 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 

















Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties, 


The Best of Everything. 





Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Wi 




















H eat Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 








Dighton Furnace 


If your ose free vce has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 

write to us for a price on a ne 

DIGHTON. Leery Part Parrdnted, 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 





Write for Catalogue. 



















Insist wer gettin 
“@8 the X-RAY Stove Polish. 
is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-RAY 
gives a _guick, brilliant lustre, and 
does not burn oft, A 2-cent stamp iy bring 
a Sample from L AMO NT. CORL co.,, 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New Terk ted 


























Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Goffee 


20 CENTS A POUND — 
& CHEAPER 


























RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
BOSTON 
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DONT 
| Crate Your/imgers Of 


IT IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADE'S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 

No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 

No small pieces to throw away. 

Most convenient — Most economical. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


Nutmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘‘ Slade’s’’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 















il Sco 


CLEANSI 
DISINFECTING 


Are accomplished at one and the same time 
with Casot’s SuLpHO-NapPTHOL. Its use 
keeps the home in a sanitary condition. 


SICK-ROOM. THE BATH. 
You cannot have Put a spoonful in 
a better disin- the bath and 
fectant, anti- you have the 
septic and de- next best thing 
odorant than to a Turkish 
this, ) bath. 

i) 


SOLD BY ALL 
IGGISTS. 
Napthet Soap DRUGGIST. 
shampoo, 2c. | Trial bottle by 
a cake of drug- | mail af us for 
gstsor by mail Jive 2-ct. stanips. 


Sulpho- 
Napthol Soap 


pare re ones a — 


Sulpho-Napthol Co.11 Haymarket Sq. 
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Won't Slip! 
Wears Longer! 
Costs No More! 





Three good reasons why we 
suggest that you have the 
*“‘Foster’’ put on your shoes. 





HE FOSTER RUBBER HEEL 
has all the good qualities of 
other brands of rubber heels, and 
in addition has the patented 
Friction Plug, which you will 
readily see prevents slipping, and 
also makes the heel wear a much 
longer time. Your shoeman sells 
it. He also sells the Foster Rub- 
ber Sole, which keeps the foot 
dry and warm. 
” 
Trade supplied by jobbers; also by The 


Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
and The Grieb Rubber Co., Philadelphia. 

















FOSTER 
RUBBER 
HEEL 















. HE ORIGINAL SWISS 
Re MILK- CHOCOLATE 


#3 


7* 





FROM the land of the Alps comes this choice food confection, far 
surpassing all your old ideas of delicious chocolate. It is the 
Original Milk-Chocolate made by D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland. 


For Eating Only. 


Peter’s is a rich, smooth, eating chocolate of superb flavor, 
blended with the finest fresh Swiss milk containing all its cream. 
This “Swiss process’? produces a wholesome confection and 
a nourishing food. Easy to digest. Does not create thirst. 

It is the good-health, eating chocolate for children. Insist upon 
Peter’s, the Original Milk-Chocolate. Refuse all imitations. 

FREE SAMPLE and a most interesting booklet, ‘‘ The 
Ascension of Mont Blanc,’’ will be sent on postal request. 


LAMONT CORLISS & CO., 78 Hudson Street, 
Sole Agents, ‘ New York City. 



















MORE IMPROVEMENTS THAN IN ALL OTHERS. 


AaWwjor 


(ooking-Ranges 


The Single Damper (patented) is the greatest improvement 


ever made in cooking-stoves, and no other has it. 
motion instantly regulates fire and oven. 


ranges are difficult. 


One 
Two-damper 


The Extra Large Oven has asbestos-lined back, heat-saving 


cup-joint flues, and five heights for racks; a perfect oven. 


The Removable Nickel Edge-Rails save half the trouble 


and labor of stove-blacking and nickel-cleaning. 


The Improved Dock-Ash Grate insures a better fire, is 
simplest to operate and saves fuel. 


The Oven-Heat Indicator is the most accurate of any, and 
tells the exact condition of the oven at a glance. 





Made in the finest stove foundry in the world, and sold by pro- 


gressive dealers everywhere. 


If there is no CRAWFORD agent 


in your town, we will send a range on 30 days’ trial. 


Walker & Pratt Mig. Co., 935 paien Steet 








